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PUERTO VALLARTA 

unpack your story 


T 

JwJ.ake a bite of tradition and taste the world. 


Nestled between the Sierra Madre and Banderas Bay lies a magical, peaceful place called Puerto Vallarta, 
where the fusion of local flavor and global inspiration creates a story you’ll truly savor. 



If any place can satisfy your appetite, it’s Puerto Vallarta. 
Located at the union of the Sierra Madre and Banderas Bay, 
this charming Mexican beach town is a sensory feast - the 
smell of bougainvilleas, the feel of cobblestone streets 
and, most of all. the taste of a cuisine that’s at once old and 
new, simple and intricate, unique and familiar. Here, global 
inspiration meets local flavor, as world-renowned chefs draw 
on native ingredients and centuries-old recipes from the 
Jalisco region. You can bite into the very best of it at the 17th 
International Gourmet Festival, November 10—20, 2011, 
where Puerto Vallarta truly lives up to its reputation as the 
culinary capital of Mexico. 


Just some of the reasons to make your reservations 
for the Gourmet Festival: 

• Over 250 restaurants serving a wide range of cuisine 

• Over 30 guest chefs from the international gourmet scene 

• Luxury hotels and award-winning deluxe spas 

• Dine in the glow of breathtaking sunsets over the Pacific 

• Authentic charm and culture of traditional Mexico 


“I went to the International 
Gourmet Festival last year and 
was blown away — not just by 
the unbelievable food, but by 
the friendliness of all the locals, 
I felt like they had invited me 
into their own kitchen!” 

Katia Cerwin 



MEXICO 


Tucked away belween (he Sierra 

Madre and Banderas Bay. Puerto * Pucrto Vallarta 

Valeria's Pacific coast location is far 

away from it all, yet its airport is one of 

the most accessible. 


What stories will you bring back? Win a trip at: 

visitpuertovallarta.com 
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Of all Mexican destinations, none is more flavorful and 
peaceful than Puerto Vallarta, none welcomes its visitors 
more warmly, and none feels further away from it all. 

It’s no wonder that this special place in the Mexican sun 
attracts hungry epicures year-round, and is irresistible 
to increasing numbers of North Americans, who have 
settled in Puerto Vallarta and made it their home. 






WIN a Spectacular Trip for Two! 

Scan the QR code to enter to win a five-day 
all-inclusive trip for two to Puerto Vallarta. 
Choose horn four custom itinerary packages: 
Culture or Adventure. 



Puerto 

Vallarta 


Mexico 

THE PLACE YOU THOUGHT YOU KNEW 

DISCOVER MORE AT www vnaMMaico.com 
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With Wolf You Can. 



Moroccan cassoulet? Of course. Spiced dried fruit? By all means. Don’t hold back. Wolf’s 10 one-touch 
oven modes eliminate guesswork, inspiring your creativity and infusing every 
dish with a generous dash of self-assurance. Visit us at WolfAppliance.com. 

Wolf is the corporate companion and kitchen soul mate of Sub-Zero. 
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Features 


Hoots of Flavor 

What would we do without onions, 
the most essential, versatile, and inspiring ingre- 
dient in our kitchens? Herein, we celebrate these 
brilliant bulbs in their many varied forms, along 
with recipes for pickled cocktail onions, creamy 
French onion dip, tender bialys, spicy curries, 
soulful casseroles, and more. By Dana Bowen 

Good Morning, Jamaica 

Every day, Jamaicans wake up to an 
incomparable breakfast: deeply satisfying, fla- 


vorful main dishes like saltfish with ackce, a 
local tropical fruit; filling, energy-boosting sides 
like luscious hominy porridge and fried johnny- 
cakes; and dozens of the island’s other unique 
foods. By Betsy Andrews 

True Harvest 

For many of us, turkey is the symbol of 
Thanksgiving. Planning a meat-free holiday chal- 
lenged this vegetarian author, however, to create 
a meaningful feast without the bird. Drawing 
on global cuisines and American tradition, her 


meal — winter squash and apple soup, honey and 
herb biscuits, pumpkin cheesecake, and more — is 
rich in harvest goodness. By Linda Monastra 

The Art of Soup 

There’s no better place to experience 
the delicious range of warming winter soups than 
in Central Europe. Traditional recipes from Hun- 
gary, Germany, and Switzerland — hearty lamb 
pottage, creamy potato soup, pristine oxtail con- 
somme — reveal the exquisite refinement of this 
deceptively simple food. By Betb Kracklauer 
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experiences may vary. Visitjdpower.com. 
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CORK BUTTE 
MUSEUM 


.M# 


^ B U T Tfy 

IS LIKE 

BUTTER. 


Kerrygold cows feed on the lush, green grass of Ireland year round. 
They produce the sweetest, richest milk, which makes our butter silkier 
and creamier with a healthy golden yellow glow, kerrygold.com/usa 




C-ta/i&erry Applet Pie 

Cooking the berries, sugar and orange peel with flour 
before you pour it over the apples gives the pie a 
better texture and flavor. Chopped pecans add a nice 
crunch. This tasty combination is perfectly matched 
with the healthy whole grains in the crust. 

PIECRUST 

2 cups (8 1/2 ounces) King Arthur Unbleached 
All-Purpose Flour 

1 cup (4 ounces) King Arthur Unbleached White 
Whole Wheat Flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons sugar (optional) 

1/2 cup (3 1/4 ounces) vegetable shortening 
1/2 cup (4 ounces) cold butter 
6 to 9 tablespoons (3 to 4 1/2 ounces) Ice water 

In a large bowl, whisk together the flours, salt and 
sugar if using. With a pastry blender, two knives, 
or your fingertips, cut the shortening into the flour 
mixture until it resembles cornmeal. Dice the butter 
into cubes and cut in until the largest pieces are the 
size of a dime. Sprinkle the ice water over the flour/fat 
mixture, tossing with a fork, using 2 tablespoons at a 
time. Continue until the dough is just moist enough 
to hold together. Gather it into a ball, cut it in half 
and flatten the halves into two disks. Wrap the pieces 
of dough and refrigerate to give them a rest for 
30 minutes or more before rolling them out. 


FIRST 



Soup Odyssey 

Wherein a cook seeks out the soul of Central European cooking 


PIE FILLING 

1 1/2 cups (5 i/4 ounces) chopped cranberries 

1 cup (7 ounces) sugar 

1/2 teaspoon grated orange peel (zest) 

1 tablespoon King Arthur Unbleached 
All-Purpose Flour 

1/3 cup (2 5/8 ounces) orange or cranberry juice 
6 tablespoons (1 1/2 ounces) chopped pecans 
3 firm, tart apples, peeled, cored and sliced 
1/2 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon butter 

Preheat your oven to 425°F. Lightly grease a 9-inch 
pie plate, and line with half the pie dough from above. 
Refrigerate the crust while you make the filling. In 
a medium saucepan, cook the cranberries with the 
sugar, orange peel, flour and juice until the mixture 
Is slightly thickened; remove from heat and cool. 
Sprinkle half the pecans in the bottom of the prepared 
pie plate. Make 2 layers of apples on top of the nuts. 
Sprinkle these with cinnamon and dot with butter. 

Pour the cooled cranberry mixture over the apples and 
sprinkle on the remaining pecans. Cover with a latticed 
top. Bake for 30 minutes or until the crust is golden 
and the berries are bubbly. Remove from the oven 
and cool before slicing. 

Yield: 1 pie, 8 slices 

More recipes at kingarthurflour.com/recipe 



I ’ve heard it said in many a profes- 
sional kitchen that an omelette is the best 
measure of a cook. I’ve come to another con- 
clusion over the years: You want to see a true 
display of culinary skill? Order the soup. 

As a child, when my family lived in Ger- 
many, 1 ate soups that have stuck with me as 
the most memorable dishes of my life: sophis- 
ticated soups with beautiful garnishes, often 
served as a distinct course with its own accou- 
trements. The depth of flavor contained in those 
bowls presented a profound mystery to me. You 
might say I’ve spent the rest of my life endeav- 
oring to make something that delicious. 

Over the past year, as I took photographs 
and collected recipes for the story about soups 
on page 92 (“The Art of Soup”), I had the 
opportunity to spend some time with chefs in 
the part of the world I consider to be the mecca 
of soup-making: Central Europe. There was 
Oliver Steffensky, chef at the restaurant Dorf- 
stuben at Hotel Bareiss, in Germany’s Black 
Forest, who worked with the precision of an 
engineer as he formed the meat-filled Mault- 

Customcrs Klaus Sahr and Hans Kapp lunch on 
barley soup at Weinhaus Weiter, an inn in Ober- 
wesel, Germany. 


asche/i dumplings that are the centerpiece of one 
of the region’s most beloved soups. In Zurich, 
at the Widder Hotel, chef Alexander Kroll took 
an equally classical approach. I was delighted 
to see him employing a “raft” of ground beef 
and egg to ensure that his consomme would 
come out perfectly clear — a technique I hadn’t 
seen in action since my culinary school days. 

At Weinhaus Weiler, a village inn in Ger- 
many’s Rhine Valley, Klaus Weiler made a rich 
barley soup that customers (including those 
pictured above) have eaten all their lives. Weiler 
told me that if he monkeyed with the recipe 
even slightly he'd let them down, and it’s that 
level of rigor that makes rural inns like his such 
rich repositories of regional cooking traditions. 
'Ihe kitchen at the restaurant Bagolyvar in 
Budapest, founded by the late, great restaura- 
teur George Lang, is staffed entirely by women, 
as Lang believed it’s women who are the cus- 
todians of traditional Hungarian cooking. As 
chef-de-cuisine Andrea Nemeth prepared her 
soulful soups, she employed techniques I’ve 
never observed in all my years as a cook. Here 
was some of the magic behind the soups that 
so captivated me as a child. Seeing the secrets 
revealed, I was no less spellbound. — TODD 
COLEMAN, Executive Food Editor 


TOOD COLEMAN 





iberry Apple Pie recipe opposite page 
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There's a reason you shop at a farmers' market — confidence in the quality 
that comes with buying from people you know. That's why we buy wheat 
only from U.S. farmers we trust to be as particular about their wheat as we are. 
Why do we demand the highest standards for consistency and quality? 

So that you can bake your best every time. 


Our flour's performance in your recipe begins with perfection from 
the fields. Meet our farmers at: kingarthurflour.com/inthefields 
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Saintly 
Salad 

Guatemalan fiambre is 
a dish to raise the dead 

n 1997 , when I first 

visited Guatemala’s Lago 
Atitlan, a crystalline lake ^ 

surrounded by volcanoes, I ’ 

arrived on November 1, in 
time to observe All Saints’ 

Day. The owner of my hotel 
in the town of Panajachel 
invited me to her family’s 
celebration. 

Typically, my hostess told 
me, families decorate their 
relatives’ graves with flow- 
ers and candles to guide the 
spirits back home. Food and 
drink are left for souls fam- 
ished from wandering in the 
netherworld. Many people 
stay by the graves, eating and 
drinking until morning; oth- 
ers take the party elsewhere. 

That’s what we did. We 
arrived at the family’s home, 
the rooms vibrating with 
laughter in celebration of the 
lives of the dead. Every square 
inch of a long table was cov- 
ered with dishes, and the 
centerpiece was an enormous 
composed salad — dozens of 
ingredients in colorful layers. 

My first bites contained cab- 
bage, chorizo, heart of palm, 
and sardine; a tart vinaigrette 
tied it all together. “Fiambre," 
a man next to me said. 

It turns out that fiambre. 
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AGENDA 

November 2011 

4-5 

WISCONSIN CHEESE 
ORIGINALS ANNUAL FESTIVAL 

Madison, Wisconsin 
With creamery tours, tastings, and 
seminars, this festival showcases such 
delicacies as Uplands’ rich cows’-milk 
Rush Creek Reserve; LaClare Farm’s 
Evalon, made from raw goats’ milk; 
and nearly 150 other Wisconsin-made 
cheeses. The kicker is a series of three- 
course collaborations between cheese- 
makers and chefs at local restaurants, 
featuring dishes ranging from fondue 
to blue cheese-stuffed wontons. Info: 
wicheesefest.com 

4-6 

SUNCH ANG GOCHU JANG 
CHUKJE 

(Fermented Red Pepper Paste Festival) 
Sunchang, South Korea 

All year long, the 
streets of Sunchang 
Gochujang Village, 
located at the base 
of South Korea’s 
Amisan Mountain, 
are lined with clay 
jars filled with gochujang, u fermented 
red pepper paste that is a staple in 
Korean cooking. Once a year, the town 
lauds its own labor. The highlight of 
this festival is a competition that has 
cooks using the paste in traditional 
dishes like kotke-jang (pickled blue 
crabs) nndgul-kakdugi (radish kimchi 
with oysters). Info: visitkorea.or.kr 

5 

JAMES BEARD HOUSE OPENS 

1986, New York City 

a The American 

culinary icon and 
educator James 
Beard died in 1985 
at the age of 82. 
Ayearlater.his 
friends, including 

Julia Child, transformed his Greenwich 
Village brownstone into the James 
Beard House, a culinary center and the 
headquarters of the James Beard Foun- 
dation. Today, the Foundation puts on 
more than 250 events a year, including 
the James Beard Awards, which honor 
the contributions of chefs, journalists, 
and others to the world of food. Info: 
jamesbeard.org 




Julio Roberto, at Cafe Lo-Mix in Antigua, Guatemala, assembli mbre 


which means “served cold,” is 
eaten only in Guatemala, only on 
All Saints’ Day. Though its ori- 
gins are murky, according to chef 
Mirciny Moliviatis, an expert on 
Guatemalan cuisine, as families 
took dozens of little dishes to 
the cemetery, over time they got 
mixed together, resulting in this 
easier-to-carry creation. Varia- 
tions include fiambre bianco, 
white with cabbage; beet-laden 
fiambre rojo; and vegetarian 
fiambre vercie. Other than that, 
fiambre can contain anything 
from baby corn to beef tongue. 
With 50 or so ingredients, it can 
take days to prepare. 

After eating my fill of fiambre, 
1 slipped into my hostess’s kitchen 
where her mother was directing 
several women in assembling even 
more of the dish. “Who knows 


what the dead want?” she told me. 
“With fiambre, they can pick their 
favorite things.” — Kent Black 

Fiambre 

( Guatemalan Composed Salad) 
SERVES 12-16 

54 cup chopped parsley 
Zi cup white wine vinegar 
2 tbsp. capers, drained 
1 tbsp. Dijon mustard 
6 scallions, roughly chopped 
1 7-oz. jar pimientos, drained 

1 clove garlic, sliced thin 
1 1” piece ginger, sliced thin 

1 cup olive oil 

Kosher salt and ground 
black pepper, to taste 
1 lb. boneless, skinless chicken 
breasts, poached and cut 
into 1” cubes 

1 lb. medium head-on, un- 
peeled shrimp, boiled 


1 lb. peeled Yukon gold pota- 
toes, boiled and halved 
8 oz. cooked uncured chorizo 
sausage, cut into V*” slices 
8 oz. cooked linguica sausage, 
cut into !4” slices 
4 oz. green beans, trimmed 
and boiled until tender 
3 oz. salami, cut into 14” strips 

3 oz. ham, cut into 14” strips 
1 cup frozen peas 

4 medium carrots, cut into 54” 
rounds, boiled until tender 

4 ribs celery, cut into 14” slices, 
boiled until tender 
1 head cauliflower, cut into 
florets, boiled until tender 

4 medium beets, roasted, 
peeled, and quartered 

1 small head green leaf lettuce, 
leaves separated 
I small head red leaf lettuce, 
leaves separated 
8 oz. farmer’s cheese or feta 
3 oz. mini gherkins, drained 

3 oz. Spanish olives, pitted 

5 radishes, quartered 

4 boiled eggs, quartered 

3 pacayas (palm tree blossoms; 
see page 111) 

Puree 54 cup parsley, vinegar, capers, 
mustard, scallions, pimientos, garlic, 
and ginger in a blender. Drizzle in oil 
until emulsified; season with salt and 
pepper and set vinaigrette aside. Toss 
chicken, shrimp, potatoes, chorizo, 
linguiya, green beans, salami, ham, 
peas, carrots, celery, and cauli- 
flower with ’A cup vinaigrette in a 
bowl. Toss beets with 'A cup vinai- 
grette in another bowl. Cover both 
bowls; chill 30 minutes to blend fla- 
vors. Arrange lettuce on bottom of 
a large platter; top with marinated 
meats and vegetables. Garnish with 
beets, cheese, gherkins, olives, rad- 
ishes, eggs, and pacayas; sprinkle 
with remaining parsley. 
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TULSI VIVAH 

(Holy Basil Wedding Day) 

Goa, India 

According to Hindu legend, tulsi, or 
holy basil— India's most sacred herb— is 
an incarnation of the goddess Lakshmi. 
This day in northern India represents 
Lakshmi's marriage to the god Vishnu 
£ and kicks off wedding season. A feast 
u moong gathi (smrouted beans wjfb » 
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One Good Bottle 

The wines of the remote Canary Islands, located in the Atlantic Ocean off northwest Africa, are little known 
to the rest of the world. Yet, at one time, the Spanish archipelago’s most common grape, listan negro, was > 

also the most planted in California. Brought there by Spanish missionaries in 1769, the variety was named u 

Mission. By the turn of the 20th century, when the louse phylloxera hit the West Coast, the grape, mostly vin- •<*>* 
ified for sacramental purposes, died out. But it continued to flourish in the rich volcanic soils of the Canary 
Islands like Tenerife, where the fruit for Bodegas Monje Tradicional 2008 ($23) is hand-harvested from 
steep slopes. Monje throws some black, lush negramoll and some listan bianco, a grape often used in sherry, 
into the mix to make a wine that’s at once electric and old-fashioned. With its flavors of chestnut honey, lan- 
olin, paprika, and raspberry, it can handle any Thanksgiving trimming. —Alice Feiring 




SOME THINGS ARE JUST BETTER TOGETHER. 





BASILICO SAUCE AND FARFALLE FROM BARILLA. 

Barilla's new sauce recipes are devoted to our pastas. With fresh tomatoes 
slowly cooked to create a thicker, richer texture, these sauces cling to each 
bite of pasta as if they were made only for each other. 

Barilla. A sauce for every bite. 







Barilla 


THE CHOICE OF ITALY 
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Birds of a Feather 



Holiday and other celebratory meals have long called for their own sets of special dishes. In researching my 
book Dish: 813 Colorful, Wonderful Dinner Plates (Artisan Books, 2011), I was first charmed, then fascinated, 
by the history behind the turkey china produced for Thanksgiving Day feasts. Though the original all-Amer- 
ican meal wasn’t made a national holiday until 1863, the savvy potters of Staffordshire, England, who were 
particularly adept at identifying the tastes of the U.S. market, wasted no time afterward in 
providing their American cousins with special pieces festooned with the bounties of the 
season: borders ringed in grapevines, acorns, garlands of autumnal flowers, and plump, 
showy turkeys. They were an instant hit in the States, where china enthusiasts have 
been collecting them ever since. —Shax Riegler 


The smeared effect on this 
1910 "flow blue" plate from 
Stoke-on-Trent's Cauldon 
results from the cobalt pig- 
ment running during firing. 
While this flaw rendered 
the pieces unsaLible in Eng- 
land , i it caught on across the 
Atlantic. Such plates were 
big sellers here from the 
1820s into the 1900s. 


Creating turkey plates was 
often just a matter of tweak- 
ing an existing design. For 
Thanksgiving, Enoch Woods 
and Sons replaced the pas- 
toral scene in their standard 
English Scenery plate with 
this puffed-up tom turkey. 
Produced from 1917 until 
the early 1960s, the pattens 
also came in blue and red. 
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At formal Victorian din- 
ners, it was customary to 
serve fish and game courses 
on separate china services. 
This circa 1930 Copeland 
Spade design was adapted 
from a set meant for game. 
The transfer-printed blue- 
and-white pattens has heat 
dressed up with hand-col- 
ored enamels. 


Johnson Brothers ’ Barn- 
yard Kittg (above), made 
from about 1950 until the 
early ‘70s, was marketed to 
Americarts hungry to cel- 
ebrate in style after the 
dreary years of World War 
II. Like most turkey pat- 
ients, it was part of a “ short 
set, " which the hostess mixed 
in with her regular china. 


American potters also 
entered the market. Founded 
in 1873, West Virginia's 
Homer Laughlin China is 
now famous for its Fiesta- 
ware. hi the 20th century, 
nearly half of the compa- 
ny’s dishes were sold through 
stores such as Woolworth's, 
including this Bountiful 
Harvest set. — S.R. 



^ EVERY MADAGASCAR 

VAN a LA FLOWEJt 

MUST BE HAND POLLINATED ON THE VERY DAY IT BLOOMS 


J hat thing 3 get %ccdly txichg 


It’s not easy to produce the world’s most flavorful 


vanilla. The beans are grown in the rainforests of 


Madagascar, picked by hand, then 


patiently cured for months to develop 


the full, mellow flavor. 


Some vanillas use less flavorful 


SPICE ISIAMDS 


corn syrup. We think that’s a 


shame. After all 


compromise your recipes, why should we? Spice Islands 100% pure vanilla 


extract is just one of our exceptional flavors. Learn more at s| 


;piceislands.com 


' EXTRACT 

All Natural "N 
NO CORN SYRUP 


SPICE ISIANDS 

( WH ATTHK WORLD TASTHS LIKE' | 

facebook.com 


i/spiceislands. 
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Flower 

Power 

The ephemeral pleasures of 
fresh-hop beer 

I n 2009, I found myself 
standing in the fields at Sod- 
buster Farms in the Willamette 
Valley as machines ripped hop 
cones from long vines, and the air 
thickened with an intoxicatingly 
sweet scent. I was there because 
many of these aromatic cones — 
the female plant’s flowers — were 
set to go into seasonal fresh-hop 
beer, an annual tradition here that 
showcases the flavor of this green, 
resinous flower. Unlike intense, 
hop-heavy beers brewed with the 
dried flower, fresh-hop beer cap- 
tures the cones’ delicate essence, 
with flavors that run from tan- 
gerine to pine, depending on the 
hop variety. 

The volatile nature of the fresh, 
or “wet,” hops means brew- 
ers must use the cones within 
24 hours of picking, before fla- 
vors and aromas fade. That puts 
brewers within driving distance 
of hop growers in the sweet spot 
during the late August-Septem- 
ber harvest. 

Until the 1960s, that harvest 
happened by hand. These days, 
brewers visit farms to watch as 
machines strip the vines. “It’s a 
reminder of how beer makers are 
attached to the soil,” says Kurt 
Widmer of Portland’s Widmer 
Brothers Brewing, whose crew 
bagged 20 pounds of citrusy 
Summit hops at Oregon’s Gos- 
chic Farm one recent fall. 

Fresh-hop beers are on tap at 
many breweries, brewpubs, and 
festivals throughout autumn, 
all over the country. Though 
some breweries bottle the beers, 
it’s best to consume them right 
away — fresh hop flavors fade as 
quickly as the season. — Lucy 
Bumingham 


Workers pick hops by hand in the 
village of Beltring in Kent, Eng- 
land, in 1937. 





Victory Hop 
Wallop Ale, 
Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania 

Golden ale offer- 
ing up pine, malt, 
and spice aro- 
mas followed by 
a mouthful of 
honeyed grilled 
grapefruit. 



Deschutes Hop 
Trip Fresh Hop 
Pale Ale, Bend, 
Oregon 

Malt-heavy pale 
ale with light 
carbonation and 
the piney, res- 
inous essence 
of fresh Crystal 
hops. 



Sierra Nevada 
Northern 
Hemisphere 
Harvest, Chico, 
California 
Creamy India 
pale ale with 
fresh, citrusy 
Cascade and 
herbal-tasting 
Centennial hops. 



Founders 
Harvest Ale, 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

A potent hom- 
age to fresh hops, 
this balanced 
India pale ale 
reveals notes of 
sticky orange. 
-L.B. 



^ BRITISH AIRWAYS 
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A brand new old promise. 

To Fly. To Serve. 

Every pilot once dreamed 
of being a pilot. And every 
childhood dreamer who 
flies for us wears these 
four words with pride. 

Like many British Airways 
pilots before them, 
and all those to follow. 
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» coconut), puri (a puffy, deep-fried 
bread), sweet potato and rice pudding, 
and stewed red pumpkin is offered to 
tulsi plants decorated to look like Hindu 
brides. Info: goatourism.gov. in 
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RABECHILBI 

(Turnip Fair) 

Richterswil, Switzerland 

On the second Sat- 
urday in November, 
residents of this 
town on Lake Zurich 
celebrate the end of 
their harvest season 
with a parade of 
lanterns made from carved turnips. The 
festival, which began in 1905, is inspired 
by an even older tradition of using 
candle-bearing turnips, or rabe, to light 
the way home after church. Last year, 
more than 27 tons of turnips and 50.000 
candles created a glowing spectacle. 
Info: myswitzerland.com/en 

20 

FIRA DELAMEL 

(Honey Fair) 

Llubi, Spain 

The Mallorcan town of Llubi fetes sev- 
en centuries of local apiculture on the 
third Sunday in November. Beekeepers 
from all over Mallorca and Menorca 
show off their honeys and waxes in the 
town square. Festgoers sample hon- 
eyed figs, hazelnuts, 
and apricots; honey 
wine, liqueur, and 
rum; and several 
varieties of pure, 
unfiltered orange- 
blossom honey. Try 
the local sausage, sobrasada de Mal- 
lorca, drizzled with honey. Info: www. 
illesbalears.es 




21-26 

EMIRATES INTERNATIONAL 
DATE PALM FESTIVAL 

Abu Dhabi. United Arab Emirates 
One of the world’s oldest cultivated 
fruit trees, the date palm thrives in des- 
ert locales like Abu Dhabi, which hosts 
this party. More than 200 exhibitors 
from 17 countries will be on-site at the 
festival's “Date Testing Oasis” to offer 
samples of varieties like soft Moroccan 
medjools and rich halawi dates from 
Israel. Info: datepalmfestival.net 


25-27 


PUERTO RICAN PASTEL 
FESTIVAL 

Orocovis, Puerto Rico 
In late November, the Puerto Rican 
town of Orocovis honors the pastel. In 
varieties ranging from green plantain 
dough stuffed with pork to celery- 
and-cod-stuffed cassava dough, these 
tamalelike snacks steamed in plantain 
leaves are devoured by visitors who also 
v eqjoy local music and dance perfor- 
Gyjpiances. Info: festivaldelpastel.oi^ r 
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VERLAPPING LIKE 
dominoes, eight gleam- 
ing slices of Atlantic bigeye tuna 
occupied the plate. On top was a 
melange of exotic citrus, includ- 
ing three small mounds of tiny, 
translucent, pale green spheres 
that exploded in my mouth, 
enhancing the dish with stun- 
ning bursts of lime. 

That was this past spring at 
the Philadelphia restaurant JG 
Domestic, and though 1 had 
first sampled finger limes about 
a year earlier in Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, that citrus blast came, 
once again, as a pleasant shock. 
Native to Australia, the fin- 


ger lime, Citrus australasica , 
is a pinky-finger-shaped mem- 
ber of the citrus family. Inside 
its fragrant skin is a cluster of 
pearl-like vesicles. After my 
first tastes, I understood why 
chefs call these “citrus caviar,” 
for their roe-like crunch, and 
the way they pop in the mouth, 
releasing hits of acidity. 

Fresh Australian finger limes 
aren’t approved for import to 
the States, so most of Ameri- 
ca’s supply comes from a few 
California growers. In season, 
from late summer to mid-win- 
ter, the fruit can be found at 
West Coast farmers’ markets, 


grocers like Whole Foods, 
and a growing number of res- 
taurants; chefs from all over 
have caught on to the limes’ 
charms. At The Fifth Floor, a 
restaurant in San Francisco, 
chef David Bazirgan uses them 
to add tangy, textural con- 
trast to the rich beurre blanc 
that tops sauteed scallops (see 
a recipe on page 24). Austra- 
lian chef Andrew Fielke mixes 
the capsules into cocktails at 
home to add a concentrated 
citrus note. In Paris, Nicolas 
Berger, pastry chef at Alain 
Ducasse at the Plaza Athenee, 
uses finger limes as a bright, 


Tiny Giant 

A small lime delivers huge flavor to a growing number of chefs 







My client has put 
decades into 

SAVING FOR 
RETIREMENT 

I'm putting my time 
and talent into his 


INCOME 

PLAN. 



My client needs his retirement savings to last, so I'm helping him find 
the right path. I'll help you meet that challenge, too, at every step: 

• When you need a strategy to help create your retirement "paycheck" 

• When you want answers to the questions you have — and the 
ones you didn't think of 

• When you want access to specialists for fixed income and annuities 

• When you're looking for the experience, innovation, and resources 
only an investing powerhouse can deliver 

I'm here because you need a relationship with someone who shares 
the same goals — yours. 


Get on your green line today. 


800.732.9590 
Fidelity.com/incomepath 
Visit your local Investor Center 


Turn here 



Keep in mind that investing involves risk. The value of your investment will fluctuate over time and you may gain or lose money. 


Guidance provided by Fidelity is educational in nature, is not individualized, and is not intended to serve as the primary or sole basis for your investment or tax-planning decisions. 


Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC, 900 Salem Street, Smithfield, Rl 02917. 580018.3.2 




EXTRA VIRGIN 


OLIVE OIL 


TASTE THE 
DIFFERENCE 

The best extra virgin 
olive oil is not imported, 
it’s from California. 
We press within hours 
of harvest to lock in a 
fresh, fruity flavor. 

sm 

www.CaliforniaOliveRanch.com 
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finishing touch in both fruit com- 
potes and rich chocolate desserts. 
Berger says, “It’s the fleurdesel for 
the pastry chef.” 

Experimenting in my own 
kitchen, I folded the caviar into a 
homemade tartar sauce for salmon 
cakes, which added a beguiling 
pop-pop-pop. Even in this hum- 
ble application, finger limes pack a 
punch. — John Grossmann ft* 



Seared Scallops With 
Finger Lime Beurre Blanc 

SERVES 4 

This recipe conies from David Bazir- 
gan ofThc Fifth Floor restaurant in 
San Francisco. 

1 cup dry white wine 

2 tbsp. white wine vinegar 

1 large shallot, thinly sliced 
16 tbsp. butter, cubed, chilled 

1 tsp. minced tarragon 

4 finger limes, halved and 
pearls removed 
Kosher salt and ground 
black pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

12 large diver scallops 

Boil wine, vinegar, and shallot in a 
2-c|t. saucepan over medium heat 
until reduced to 3 tbsp., about 25 
minutes. Remove from heat; whisk 
in butter slowly. Stir in tarragon, half 
the lime pearls, and salt and pepper; 
set sauce aside. Heat oil in a 12” skillet 
over medium-high heat; season scal- 
lops with salt and pepper, and cook, 
turning once, until golden brown, 
about 3 minutes. Divide scallops 
among four plates; spoon over sauce; 
garnish with remaining pearls. 

The Pantry, page 111: Info 
on buying turkey plates , finger 
limes, fresh-hop beer, and more. 


On the Web 

Sprouts Anew 

At SAVEUR.COM, we stay on top of the food 
trends: we try so many recipes from our test 
kitchen and readers, it’s hard not to. This 
season, we’re struck by what’s happened to 
Brussels sprouts. These petite members of the 
cabbage family, named for the city in Belgium 
where they may have been cultivated as many 
as seven centuries ago, have long been a popu- 
lar Thanksgiving side dish. Yet in recent years, 
Brussels sprouts have undergone an inspiring 
renaissance. Not just during the holidays, but 
at everyday meals, we’re finding the sweet, 
pungent vegetable featured in all sorts of deli- 
cious preparations: tossed with bacon and 
maple syrup, and braised low and slow; driz- 
zled with olive oil and caramelized under the 
broiler; sauteed with chorizo and garlic; even 
peeled into single leaves, fried, and tossed in 
a Thai-inspired chile sauce— anontraditional 
preparation that’s the perfect companion 
to a nontraditional Thanksgiving feast. So, 
whether you’re roasting your bird, or deep- 
frying, smoking, or grilling it, there’s bound 
to be a recipe for you in our roundup of Brus- 
sels sprouts favorites at SAVEUR.COM/SIDES. 
—Helen Rosner 
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Preservation Perfected. 
Right Product. Right Place. Right Temperature."' 
The Modular 3000 Series. The Future of Preservation, Now. 


The innovative U-Select “ Control from the built-in undercounter market leader since 1 962. 

Learn more at u-line.com/sm 





We proudly build 
Viking appliances i*( 
<5reenwoo</ Mississippi - population 
Is 808. So proudly f in fact, we offer 
the industry's only fall \Vree-year 
warranty on our Professional 
Series pro</i«efs.* 

Were as passionate 
about building Viking 
products as chefs 
about cooking with 


are 


them, from engineering to manufacturing 
to ^.wa/ity control, every one of us is personally 
committed to every ^kin^ coming off the line. 
V/e innovate. We over-engineer. And then 
we use hi^hy^rade, heavy-duty materials 
to create the most powerful products 
available. At Mkinjy its more than just steel 
on the line. |t’s our pride. 
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TECHNIQUE 


The Perfect Bird 

This fail-proof roasting method produces the tastiest, juiciest Thanksgiving turkey 

BY MOLLY STEVENS 


A s the so-called kitchen 
professional in my family, I 
used to be expected to come up 
with newfangled takes on the 
Ilian ksgiving turkey each year. 
I've brined it, smoked it, fried 
it, dry-rubbed it; but eventually 
I (and everyone else around the 
table) tired of elaborate seasonings 
and complicated preparations. 
What we really craved was just a 
fantastic roast turkey — and this 
recipe produces exactly that. Fol- 
low these steps and you'll have 
tender legs, juicy white meat, bur- 
nished skin, and lots of gravy. In 
fact, it’s the single best technique 
for roasting a bird that I know and 
the only one I use anymore when 
it comes to this special meal. 

To start, I shop for a fresh, 
humanely raised bird, ideally not 
more than 15 pounds; the gar- 
gantuan, industrially raised fowl 
sold by the truckload around the 
holidays are bland (at best) and, 
because they’re so big, impos- 
sible to cook evenly. One 13- to 
14-poundfresh turkey will gen- 
erously feed 10 to 12 people (for 
more guests, buy a second turkey). 
Bring your bird home at least two 
days before thanksgiving so you 
have ample time to presalt, a sim- 
ple step that keeps the turkey juicy 
and intensifies its natural flavors. 

1. Begin with the gravy: You’ll 
want plenty of it, so I recom- 

Molly Stevens is the author 
of All About Roasting: A New 
Approach to a Classic Art ( W.W. 




mend buying and roasting turkey 
parts, which will be used to make 
the gravy's deeply flavorful broth. 
You’ 1 1 need five to six pounds of 
turkeyparts — ideally a mix of 
necks, wings, and legs — to make 
enough gravy for 10 to 12 peo- 
ple. Ask your butcher to chop the 
parts into four-inch pieces; smaller 
pieces are best because the skin 
and collagen release more easily 
from the bones, adding flavor and 
body to the broth. Pat the parts 
dry with paper towels, arrange 
them in a single layer in a large 
flameproof roasting pan (I use the 
same one I use for the turkey), and 
roast them in a 450-degrce oven, 
flipping them with tongs after 30 
minutes, for an hour total, until 
nicely browned. 

2. Transfer the roasted parts to 
a four- or five-quart saucepan. 
Don’t worry if bits stick; you’ll 
capture them when you deglaze 
the pan. Place the roasting pan 
over your largest burner (you can 
use two burners if that’s a better 
fit), turn the heat to high, and 
add two cups of water. Bring 


to a boil, scraping the bottom 
with a wooden spoon to dis- 
solve any cooked-on drippings, 
and then pour the liquid into the 
saucepan. Add enough additional 
water to the saucepan to just cover 
the turkey pieces; any more can 
result in a diluted broth. Depend- 
ing on the shape and size of your 
pot and turkey parts, you’ll prob- 
ably need about seven to eight 
cups of water total. Bring to 
just below a boil over medium- 
high heat, and immediately lower 
the heat to a very gentle simmer. 
Skim any foam or scum that rises 
to the top, and add one large 



coarsely chopped carrot; one 
large coarsely chopped yellow 
onion; one coarsely chopped 
rib of celery; one-half tea- 
spoon of kosher salt; one-half 
teaspoon of whole black pep- 
percorns, and one bay leaf. 
It’s awkward to skim once you’ve 
added the vegetables and season- 
ings — since they tend to float to 
the surface— -so I don’t bother. 
As long as you don’t let the broth 
boil aggressively, it will be clear. 
Continue to simmer, uncovered, 


until it has a sweet, rich turkey 
flavor, two and a half to three 
hours. When the broth is done, set 
a fine-mesh strainer over a heat- 
proof bowl. (If you don’t have a 
fine-mesh strainer, line a colander 
with a double thickness of cheese- 
cloth.) Strain the broth, pushing 
gently on the solids to extract as 
much liquid as you can but not so 
hard as to mash the vegetables — 
this will cloud the stock and give 
it a murky flavor. Let the broth 
sit on the counter until it cools to 
room temperature, and then cover 
and refrigerate for up to four days. 
Once the broth has completely 
chilled, remove the layer of sur- 
face fat. You can freeze this broth 
for up to six weeks. In fact, if I’m 
traveling by car for the holiday, 
I’ll freeze the broth in plastic tubs 
and use them as ice packs in my 
cooler. 

3. Presalting is the key to a 
juicy bird. Remove the giblets 
from the turkey, and refriger- 
ate them for later use (except 
the liver, which you can discard 
or save for another use). Then pat 
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the turkey dry with paper tow- 
els. Sprinkle two tablespoons 
of kosher salt and one tea- 
spoon of freshly ground 
black pepper liberally all over 
the turkey, spreading a little in 
the cavity and being sure to sea- 
son the back, the breasts, and the 
meaty thighs. If you’ve never pre- 
salted before, this may look like 
too much salt, but it’s not. As 
the turkey sits in the refrigera- 
tor, the salt will gently permeate 
the meat, improving the water- 
holding ability of the muscle cells 
so that, when cooked, the meat 
stays juicy yet does not become 
overly salty. In fact, when you 
pull the turkey from the fridge 
after its salt treatment, the skin 
will be taut and dry with no trace 
of salt. Arrange the turkey on a 
wire rack over a rimmed baking 
sheet, and refrigerate uncovered 
(this dries the skin, which helps 
it turn crisp during roasting) for 
one to two days. 

4 . I am a firm believer in not 
stuffing the turkey; It roasts 
more quickly and evenly when 
its cavity isn’t filled. I’ve prob- 
ably tested every single roasting 
method out there, from roasting 
at very high heat to flipping the 
bird to distribute its juices; none 
of them surpasses this one, which 
requires placing the turkey in a 
very hot oven, then roasting it 
at a moderate temperature the 
whole way through. Remove 
the turkey from the refrigerator 
about two hours before roast- 
ing to take the chill oft; this also 
helps it cook more evenly. Heat 
the oven to 450 degrees. Tuck 



the wings behind the neck, and 
tie the tips of the drumsticks 
together with kitchen string. 
Arrange the turkey breast-side 
up on a rack in a sturdy roast- 
ing pan. Pour one and a half 
cups of your homemade tur- 
key broth into the pan, and 
slide the turkey into the oven, 
immediately lowering the heat 
to 350 degrees. Then let it do 
its thing, rotating the pan after 
about one and a quarter hours, 
for two and a half to three hours 
total. Meanwhile, combine the 
remaining turkey broth with the 
giblets in a two-quart saucepan 
over medium heat. Simmer gen- 
tly, partially covered, until the 
giblets are tender, about 45 min- 
utes. Remove the giblets (saving 
them to add to the gravy later, 
if you like), and keep the broth 
warm. 



5 . For the prettiest, most evenly 
bronzed bird, baste by spooning 
pan drippings over the breast 
every 45 minutes. If you notice 
the breast or drumsticks getting 
too dark, cover them loosely 
with foil during the last 30 to 
45 minutes of roasting. Alterna- 
tively, if the legs aren’t browning 
— which can happen if the sides 
of your pan are too high — you 
may want to flip the turkey so 
it roasts breast-side down for 
about 35 minutes and then fin- 
ish it breast-side up. 

6. The first hint that the turkey 
is ready will be the tantalizing 
aroma that fills the kitchen; you 
can count on its cooking for 
about 13 minutes per pound. To 
be sure, pierce the meaty part of 



a thigh with a sharp knife, and 
check that the juices run mostly 
clear with only a trace of pink — 
don’t wait for them to become 
completely clear, a sign that the 
turkey is overdone. To double- 
check, insert an instant-read 
thermometer into the thigh, 
careful not to hit bone; it should 
read 170 degrees. 

7. When the turkey is done, 
grab both sides of the roasting 
rack with oven mitts to lift and 
tilt the turkey, and let the juices 
pour from the cavity into the 
pan. Set the turkey aside, tent- 
ing it very loosely with foil, to 



rest for at least 30 minutes while 
you rend to making the gravy. 
(This resting period allows the 
proteins to cool and firm up, 
so the turkey better retains its 
juices when carved.) Pour all 
the liquid from the roasting pan 
into a heatproof bowl or 1-quart 
glass measuring cup, and set it 
aside. Set the roasting pan over 
two burners at medium-high 
heat, and add three-quarters 
of a cup of dry white wine or 
dry vermouth and two table- 
spoons of brandy. Bring to a 


boil, scraping with a wooden 
spoon to dissolve any flavorful 
cooked-on bits, and return the 
reserved liquid to the roasting 
pan. Boil, stirring often, until 
the liquid is reduced by nearly 
half, about eight minutes. Turn 
off the heat, and set aside. 

8. Once the liquid from the roast- 
ing pan has settled, spoon off 
and transfer the surface fat to a 
medium saucepan, measuring as 
you go, to make a roux for your 
gravy. You’ll need about four 
tablespoons of fat, but every 
turkey is different, so if you’re 
short add enough butter to 
make up the difference. Heat the 
fat over medium-low heat, and 
whisk in one-third cup of flour 
until smooth. Cook for about 
four minutes, until the roux has a 
light amber color, and then grad- 
ually whisk in the reserved pan 
drippings. Bring to a simmer, 
and slowly whisk in four cups 
of warm turkey broth. Let 
the gravy simmer and thicken, 
whisking occasionally, for about 
15 minutes (or more for thicker 
gravy). Add more broth if needed 
to get the consistency you like. 
For a hearty giblet gravy, finely 
chop the neck meat along with 
the gizzard (after removing the 
gristle) and the heart, and stir this 
meat into the finished gravy. Sea- 
son the gravy with salt and pepper 
to taste, and keep it warm as you 
carve the turkey. By now, your 
kitchen will likely be crowded 
with guests hoping to steal a taste 
of the big bird. Call everyone to 
the table, say your thanks, and 
enjoy your perfect roast. 



ILLUSTRATIONS: DON KILPATRICK/MORGAN GAYNIN (5); FACING PAGE: TODD COLEMAN 
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For a superlative _ 
turkey, author Molly 
Stevens recommends 
prcsalting the bird, 
which locks in its juices 
and creates crisp, 
delicious skin. 
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Southern Comfort 

These stone-ground grits are the genuine article 


BY RACHEL WHARTON 


B eing a native North Carolinian, I grew up 
eating grits for breakfast. Being a North Caro- 
linian raised in the 1970s, I ate instant grits, which 
cook up quickly into a smooth porridge because of 
the way they’re processed: Dried corn is stripped of 
its tough hull and highly perishable germ, leaving the 
endosperm — the starchy heart of the kernel— which 
is milled, precooked, and dehydrated, so it can be 
easily reconstituted with boiling water. Those grits 
tasted just fine with some cheddar and hot sauce, but 
on their own, they were gluey and bland. It wasn’t 
until years later, when I tasted the stone-ground grits 
from Old School Mill in Albemarle, North Carolina, 
that I realized what I’d been missing. 

Old School is one of a growing number of pur- 
veyors that process grits the old-fashioned way, in 
a stone mill. Late founder Dave Hinson started the 
operation as a hobby. (Since he passed away in 2010, 
his widow, Robin, has been running the company.) 
In 1986, Dave bought and refurbished a 45-year-old 
mill, and he studied under the state’s few remain- 
ing millers to learn their craft. That means crushing 
locally grown, dried white corn kernels between stone 
wheels, a technique that incorporates the endosperm 
along with the germ, which is packed with nutrients, 
oil, and that delicious corny flavor. When cooked, 
the resulting rustic mix of brown and white opaque 
pieces — speckled in grits parlance — tastes nutty, 
toasty, and pleasantly earthy. And even when stirred 
to creaminess, they retain an extraordinary texture 
that’s chewy and velvety at once. 

Old School grits, which should be stored in the 
refrigerator to keep them fresh, require a whopping 
eight parts water to one part grain, and they can sim- 
mer for two hours for a large batch. But they’re well 
worth the time. I love to have them for breakfast with 
grated cheddar and a shot of Tabasco; later on, for din- 
ner, I form the leftovers into patties, fry them until 
crisp, then top them with salsa verde, cherry tomatoes 
sauteed with garlic and onion, or eggs poached in olive 
oil. No matter how I eat them, I wouldn’t think of 
making grits in a hurry anymore. A two-pound bag of 
x Old School white, unbleached grits costs $3.49, plus 
5 shipping. To order, visit oldschool.com. 
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I ’ve been a professional chef for 30 years, and I’ve grown to love an efficient kitchen. 

As a young cook living in Paris, I found myself charmed by homes with tiny cuisines 
that cleverly utilized every available square inch of space. Later on in my career, when my 
cooking partner, Susan Feniger, and I opened our first restaurant, City Cafe, in Los Ange- 
les, we worked out of a tight 10-by-10-foot space. Rather than chafing at the close quarters, 
I gloried in having everything I needed within reach. 

That’s something I kept in mind when my husband, architect Josh Schweitzer, and I 
bought a long and narrow lot in the Mar Vista neighborhood of West Los Angeles ten years 
ago and began to plan our dream house, with the kitchen at its center. 1 knew that my home 


: author and her husband, Josh Schweitzer, in the kitchen of their Los Angeles home. 


It Takes Two 

A chef and her architect husband create their perfect kitchen 

BY MARY SUE MILLIKEN PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANNE FISHBEIN 
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O Spot prawns in a lime and basil vinaigrette prepared on the outdoor grill; 
O t he author in a chicken coop in the backyard: Q the author’s husband. Josh 
Schweitzer, harvesting escarole and lettuce from the garden; O a stone-fruit 
pie cooks in the Kitchenaid oven in the main kitchen: G t he author at her 
computer in the second, back kitchen; O guests of the author's gather at the 
kitchen island before dinner: Q the author with her friends. Food Network 
host Bob Blumer (left) and Rick Stoff (right), a director at the nonprofit 
Chrysalis, sitting down in her dining room for a meal of spot prawns, grilled 
sausages with roasted-pepper compote, cardoon and potato gratin, shelling 
beans with bacon and squid, ai\d roasted tomatoes and garlic. 
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kitchen would be several times larger than the ones I came of age in, 
but I still wanted it to have the conveniences I’d come to associate with 
compact spaces. We planned to build from the ground up, and Josh 
cleared every tree, bush, and blade of grass. Starting with a blank can- 
vas, we approached the project from completely different angles. Josh 
is obsessed with aesthetics, whereas I’m Ms. Functionality. I wanted 
no clutter, big counters to work on, and a kitchen with room for our 
sons, Declan and Kieran, to cook along with us; it would also need to 

accommodate the guests who inev- _ _ . r , .... 

. .. , , . O Recipes for the prilled spot 

ttably gravitate toward the action stone S f ruit p \ e at 

when we entertain. Josh wanted a saveur.com/marysue 

space where the architectural lines 

and forms made the biggest impression: If you couldn’t tell it was a 
kitchen, he said, that would be perfect. I tried not to be insulted. 

We landed on the idea of creating two kitchens: a larger main kitchen, 
and a smaller adjacent one with lots of cupboards and shelves where I 
could stash my laptop, some cookbooks, and the espresso machine, and 
with a deep sink to hold unsightly dirty pots and pans. I never spend 
more than a couple of minutes back there — looking up a recipe or hid- 
ing platters of cookies from the kids until dessert — but having that 
space helps keep the rest of my kitchen streamlined and functional. 

In the main kitchen, the stove, sink, and refrigerator arc just a step 
apart, which minimizes the need for movement. I call that triangle the 
“sweet spot,” and everything else is organized by proximity to that epi- 
center. When I’m standing in that place, drawers and cupboards with 
cookware, dishes, utensils, and spices — things I use most — are within 
arm’s reach. The space just over the sink holds glasses and a few every- 

I love empty counter space; it keeps my 
mind free so I can dream up recipes or 
chat with my guests while cooking 

day plates. Pots and pans are in deep drawers (which are much easier to 
access than cabinets) just across from the stove. A bit farther away are 
cabinets for the waffle iron, stockpots, mixer, blender — things we use 
maybe once a week. Farther still are items I use rarely — an ice cream 
maker, a Thai rice steamer. Even my outdoor barbecue is just steps away, 
so I can pop out to baste ribs while keeping one eye on the stove. 

1 love an expanse of empty counter space for prepping and cook- 
ing; it keeps my mind free so I can dream up variations on recipes or 
chat with my guests while chopping vegetables. I spend most of my 
life in kitchens, and I was tired of staring at the wall, so we installed 
a broad, black walnut chopping block— topped island that’s situated 
so I’m always facing outward to interact with friends and family or to 
soak up the light coming in through our floor-to-ceiling windows. 

After three decades of cooking with Susan, I’m a seasoned collab- 
orator. A bonus of our current kitchen, I found, is that Josh and I 
can cook together — which is one of my favorite things to do — with 
room to spare. He’s the “project cook,” taking on wild yeast waffles 
we call Schweggos (Schweitzer Eggos) and rustic breads, sausages, 
kimchi, and pies. Josh is an expert crust maker just like his granny, 
so while he’s rolling the dough. I’ll chop the fruit for the filling, 
and it comes together in a heartbeat. He also tends our gardens and 
chicken coops; I figure out ways to use all that he grows. I plan the 
menu, settle into the “sweet spot,” and then — just like at my restau- 
rants — cook my heart out. r 


Mary Sue Milliken is co-chef and co-owner of Border Grill in Los Ange- 
les, Santa Monica, and Las Vegas. This is her firs! article for save u r . 
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Foie Gras Terri tie 
With Plums and 
Bitter Almond 

The visual aspect of a dish 
is so important; the shapes 
and colors and overall 
design have to strike the 
right mood and convey 
the right idea. The inspi- 
ration for this one came 
from my first visit to 
Japan, where l encoun- 
tered umeboshi, these 
incredible salt-pickled 
plums. I instantly thought 
of foie gras; the tart and 
salty fruit would work 
so well with the livers 
creamy richness. Plums 
are the last stone fruits 
of the season, and this 
dish is a celebration of 
them in all their forms: 
There's a smear of fresh 
plum puree, and dabs 
of dense plum wine gel, 
made by reducing plum 
wine and combining it 
with umeboshi vinegar, 
salt, and agar-agar. To 
add a luscious texture, 
there are soft rounds of 
gelee made from a plum 
consomme spiked with 
umeboshi vinegar. The 
gelee melts with the heat 
of your mouth because it's 
set with gelatin, which 
is easy to use: You soften 
sheets of it in cold water 
and add them to any liq- 
uid to set it. We also play 
off the plums by making a 
tuile and a crumble from 
bitter almonds, the inner 
seeds of the stone fruit, 
which have been pro- 
cessed to remove its toxins. 
It's important to use the 
whole fruit, pit and all. 
Minty shiso leaves and lily 
bulb petals echo the Japa- 
nese theme, and we serve 
marinated Joie gras, not 
cooked, which works well 
with all these fresh ingre- 
dients. If you didn't want 
to make this entire dish, 
you could use a Joie gras 
pate or a terrine and sim- 
ply garnish it with one or 
more of these plum prepa- 
rations. — Daniel Humm 
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How one restaurant translates its craft for the home cook 


We love Eleven Madison 
Park: The dining room, 
with its soaring win- 
dows and profusion of 
fresh flowers, is one of 
New York City's loveliest. 
The service is polished 
yet down to earth, and 
chef Daniel Humml food 
is stunning, with a clar- 
ity of flavor that always 
makes us wonder how in 
the world he does it. So 
when we learned that he 
and general manager Will 
Guidara were writing 
the just published Eleven 
Madison Park: The Cook- 
book (Little, Brown and 
Company), we were curi- 
ous to see how they would 


incredibly complex cre- 
ations for home cooks like 
us. “One of the biggest 
challenges we faced was 
determining how to write 
the recipes,” Guidara told 
us. “We wondered if peo- 
ple were actually going 
to cook from the book.” 
The answer, they decided, 
was “yes-ish.” They 
knew that more ambi- 
tious cooks would tackle 
recipes from start to fin- 
ish, while others might 
execute just part of a rec- 
ipe, swapping in simpler 
iterations of more com- 
plicated components. The 
authors were confident 
that both approaches 


interpret their kitchen’s , would expand the home 
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cook’s notion of the way 
flavor can be coaxed 
from ingredients. And 
we have to agree. There 
are so many lessons that 
can be learned by simply 
scanning the recipes or 
studying the photos in the 
book: from the way a chef 
can use a single ingredi- 
ent in multiple ways, to 
how a novel approach to 
something as elemen- 
tal as roasting beets can 
transform a dish. Eager 
to learn more, we spoke 
to Humm about the inspi- 
ration for his dishes and 
asked him for some tips 
on how to adapt his cre- 
ations for enthusiasts at 
home. —The Editors 





We poach 
the lobster in 
white wine, 
orange juice, 
cream, and 
butter. You 
always need 
a bit of heat 
in a dish, 
so we also 
add piment 
d’Espelette 


Lobster Poached With 
Fennel , Orange, and 
Persimmons 

There’s something about 
this poached-lobster dish 
with fennel, orange, 
and persimmons that 
evokes holiday cook- 
ing to me. Though it’s 
a wintry dish, it’s still 
bright and light and you 
feel good after eating it, 
thanks to the citrus and 
the licoricelike flavors of 
the fennel. USr use many 
expressions of fennel: 
blended with potato, it's 
an earthy, rich,pttree; 
the raw fronds add a 
fresh, green no t^ and the 
* braised version gives it 
a luscious , home-looked 
feel, something people 
^ can connect to — you 
rteed that in any dish. 

We also prepare some of 
the fennel by vacuitm- 
sealing it with olive oil 
and salt in a Cryovac 
bag and compressing the 
contents to infuse it with 
flavor. But you can cer- 
tainly skip it here and 
include some raw slivers 
instead. After cooking 
the lobster, we poach it 
in a sauce of white wine , 
orange juice, cream, 
and butter. Just like salt 
and sour and sweet, you 
always need a bit of heat 
in a dish, so we add the 
chile poivder piment 
d’Espelette to the sauce. 
We enhance the lob- 
ster flavor with a bit of 
lobster-roe oil, which we 
make by mixing the roe 
with canola oil, as well 
as a powder that we cre- 
ate by dehydrating the 
roe, and then grinding it 
in a spice mill. But you 
could simply warm the 
roe and brush it over the 
lobster before serving. 
—D.H. 
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Beet Salad With Chevre 
Frais and Caraway 

We’ve probably done ten 
different takes on the beet 
and goat cheese salad 
over the years. See, we’re 
not trying to reinvent 
the wheel. There’s a rea- 
son why we work with 
these combinations over 
and over again — they’re 
classic. But here we’re try- 
ing to serve it in a way 
that lets the flavors shine 
through even more. We 
use lots of different vari- 
eties: red beets, which 
are the sweetest; yellow 
beets, which have a more 
savory flavor, almost like 
a parsnip; and pretty pink 
Chioggia beets. They’re 
tossed with olive oil, salt, 
and sugar, then roasted 
with red wine vinegar 
under foil so that the sea- 
sonings penetrate the skin. 
The vinaigrette is made 
with beet juice; we prefer 
it when the ingredients in 
a dish taste like what they 
are, when the flavors are 
more focused. We make 
an airy goat cheese mousse 
for textural contrast, but 
you definitely could just 
dollop some fresh, soft goat 
cheese on the plate. The 
garnish of caraway tuiles, 
a rye crumble, and fresh 
dill blossoms was inspired 
by the flavors of New York 
delis, which work so well j 
with the beets and tangy i 
cheese. And we season 
the dish with fleur de sel 
because it has that great 
crunch and lends a beau- 
tiful burst of flavor but it s 
not too salty. It’s the sweet 
beets you taste, not the salt. 

— D.H. 


We use a lot 
of different 
varieties of 
beets: red, 
which are the 
sweetest; 
yellow, which 
have a more 
savory flavor, 
like a parsnip; 

and pretty 
pink Chioggia 
beets 
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You may have come for the ocean views, but it's the cuisine that's the surprising 
takeaway in the British Virgin Islands. American- and European-influenced menus 
are dotted with local specialties — and infused with local talent who are making this a 
destination of distinctive dishes. 

Built upon ruins nearly 400 years old, the intimate and atmospheric Sugar Mill 
Restaurant, on Tortola's northern shore, consistently finds itself on travelers' "must 
go" lists — and for good reason. The menu changes nightly, featuring Caribbean-style 
comfort foods such as warm oyster gratin, leek-encased salmon and an Asian infused 
duck breast. 

In Tortola, the Dove Restaurant and Wine Bar is known for its wine list — the largest 
on the island — and its trend-driven, French-Asian menu. Fresh seafood with unusual 
twists such as prawns with vanilla and jalapeno peppers is the catch of the day at this 
colorful waterfront cottage, located in the heart of the capital of Road Town. 

At Charlie's Restaurant in the Moorings Mariner Inn & Hotel on Tortola, Head 
Chef Imran Ashton has created an Italian-inflected menu while using the freshest 
ingredients, which has made Charlie's Restaurant one of the best in the Territory. 
Chef Imran has worked with many notable chefs throughout his career including Chef 
Davide Pugliese, who encouraged him to apply for a scholarship to attend culinary 
school. He also received an apprenticeship under Master Chef Daniel Estaruuse and 
Pastry Chef Milan Smith at the Body Holiday Le Sport Spa in St. Lucia. While there, the 
owner of the famed River Cafe in London, Mrs. Ruth Gray, visited and offered Imran 
the opportunity to cook alongside her, which made a tremendous impact on his work. 

On Peter Island, a 15-minute ferry ride from Tortola, Tradewinds offers a delicious 
range — from fine dining and a superb wine and spirits list to the more casual 
Deadman's Beach Bar & Grill. The prelude to either is a stop at Drake's Channel 
Lounge for some signature sipping: the "Landscape" cocktail, a fresh mix of Midori, 
mango and raspberry. 

The open-air dining at Pavilion at Rosewood Little Dix Bay, on Virgin Gorda, presents 
an abundance of dining options and eye candy with its exceptional ocean views. The 
focus on local seafood — an exotic escabeche marinade or grilled to order — means 
you can indulge as you like, and with the weekly Grand Buffet, as much as you like. 

When the sun sets on Virgin Gorda, the locals head to the Mine Shaft Cafe for 
its enviable perch in the hills overlooking the island's southeastern coast, and for 
the cocktails of award-winning mixologist Elton Sprauve. In the 2010 Taste of the 
Caribbean Competition, Sprauve won the silver medal in the "Overall Drink category" 
and "Most Creative Non-Alcoholic Drink category." He is now sharing the recipe to 
one of his mouth-watering specialties, "Bloody Conch-Coction." 


TO PLAN YOUR GETAWAY, VISIT: 
www.bvitourism.com AND www.bvitraveloffers.com 
OR CALL 1-800-835-8530 
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British Virgin Islands 

Bloody Conch-Coction 


2 oz. clamato juice 
2 oz. conch broth 
a sprig of chopped fresh basil 
a sprig of chopped thyme 
crushed iced 

salt & ground lemon pepper, to taste 
dash of Worcestershire sauce 
garnish with a skewer of conch & lime 


method: 

In a cocktail shaker, blend clamato 
juice and conch broth, add chopped 
fresh basil, thyme and crushed ice, 
and then muddle with a pestle. 

Next, add salt and ground lemon 
pepper, to taste, shake in a few drops 
of Worcestershire sauce. 

Cover and shake the drink vigorously 
and strain into a goblet. 


to garnish: 

Skewer, alternating 3 stewed conch 
chunks and fresh lime wedges, grill or 
broil briefly. 

Place the skewered, grilled conch 
over the top of the goblet. 





CLASSIC 


How Sweet It Is 

This casserole is a Thanksgiving tradition worth upholding 

BY LESLEY PORCELLI 


T ruth be toi.d, I used to shudder at the sight of the sweet potato 
casserole that appeared on our table each Thanksgiving. It was 
made with canned “candied yams,” which were mushy and syrupy-sweet 
(sorry, Mom), and blanketed in an airtight layer of mini marshmallows. 
No one much cared for it. But in our Italian immigrant family, where 
we started the Thanksgiving meal with homemade pastina-and-cardoon 
soup, that casserole somehow seemed like a dish that had to be there, as 
if to prove that we were doing the holiday right. 

In the ’90s, when we started buying sweet potatoes raw and roast- 
ing them, the vegetables pure, earthy flavor came as a revelation, and 
dressed-down sweet potatoes, simply roasted, supplanted that sticky- 
sweet casserole in our Thanksgiving program. But I love sweet potatoes; 
I love marshmallows. Couldn’t the two work well together somehow? 1 
figured a little research might help me find a way. 

I learned that long before they donned their marshmallow hat, sweet 
potatoes were a fixture in the American diet. Early colonists found native 
people burying the tubers in the embers ot fires and then peeling away 
the skin to eat the smoky flesh. Throughout the colonial era sweet pota- 
toes were a staple in the South, but they remained a rarity up North until 
well into the 19th century. Sometimes the sweeter varieties were referred 
to as “yams,” though it was acknowledged even then that a yam is actu- 
ally a different root, native to Africa and Asia. African slaves, recognizing 
the sweet potato as the closest thing on these shores to the yams they 
knew, called them by the same name and embraced them in their cook- 
ing, further expanding the American sweet potato repertoire. 

As sweet potatoes caught on in the North, they quickly became 
associated with Thanksgiving: An 1887 issue of Godty’s Lady's Book, 
published out of Philadelphia, lists among its Thanksgiving “receipts” 
a sweet potato pic to be served either during the main part of the 
meal or as a dessert. And when the first edition of the Boston Cook- 
ing School Cookbook was published in 1896, it contained a recipe for 
another dish that was gaining in popularity; glazed or candied sweet 
potatoes, served as a side dish. 

Then, a couple of decades later, sweet potato cookery got even sweeter. 
During the intervening years, mass production made marshmallows, 
formerly a penny candy painstakingly produced by hand, more widely 
available. In 1917, the marketers ofAngelus Marshmallows hired Janet 
McKenzie Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking School Magazine, to 
develop recipes for a booklet designed to encourage home cooks to 
embrace the candy as an everyday ingredient. It featured plenty of instant 
classics, including fudge studded with chewy marshmallows; cups of hot 

Lesley Porcelli is a freelance writer and recipe developer based in 
Syracuse, New York. Her most recent article for saveur was “The Soft 
Approach" (October 2011). . 
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cocoa dotted with them; and, yes, the first documented appearance of 
mashed sweet potatoes baked with a marshmallow topping. 

Right away, Americans divided on whether that was a good thing. 
Southerners appeared to respect sweet potatoes too much to pair them 
with candy. “Most of the receipts direct you to. . .embellish with marsh- 
mallows,” wrote Harriet Ross Colquitt in a recipe for candied sweet 
potatoes in The Savannah Cook Book (}.). Little and Ives, 1933), but she 
made it clear that she considered her unembellished dish “far, far nicer.” 
Northerners, by contrast, embraced marshmallows as the latest innova- 
tion. In a 1929 issue of Ladies' Home Journal, Caroline B. King, a native 
of Chicago, raves about a version she tried in Virginia, yet she can’t help 
but interject her presumably more cosmopolitan ideas. Describing the 
twice-baked sweet potatoes loaded with butter, cream, paprika, and 
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chopped pecans, she muses, “1 find that a top- 
ping of halved or quartered marshmallows... 
improves even this luscious dish.’’ 

The 1930s marked the apex of the combi- 
nation, celebrated in a recipe booklet from the 
marshmallow company now called Angelus- 
Campfire, titled “How Famous Chefs Use 
Campfire Marshmallows.” It features dozens of 
marshmallow-laden dishes, including six dif- 
ferent sweet potato ideas, as well as then-trendy 
combinations like cottage cheese with marsh- 
mallows and marshmallows and fruit chunks 
skewered on toothpicks. One wonders if it was 
keeping company with these sorts ofdishes that 
made the marshmallow-topped sweet potato 
casserole seem so dated a few decades later. 

Still, it would be a shame for this dish 
to fall by the wayside as a casualty of culi- 
nary snobbery. I decided to treat my sweet 
potato casserole with the same thoughtful- 
ness 1 apply to the rest of the Thanksgiving 
meal. I seasoned it carefully, tasting as I 
went, sometimes heightening the sweetness 
with maple syrup or brown sugar or provid- 
ing balance with roasted pecans or chunks 
of salty bacon. The addition of eggs, I found, 
makes for a nice, custardy texture. 

In the past, I’d made the mistake of treat- 
ing the tubers like regular potatoes: skinning 
and boiling them before mashing. But when it 
comes to sweet potatoes, this method produces 
a waterlogged, mushy texture, and it dilutes the 
flavor, too. I learned from several old recipes 
the trick of boiling them in their skins, after 
which the flesh slides easily from the peels. Still, 
boiling the potatoes whole means the narrower 
ends and the centers cook unevenly. 

Roasting the sweet potatoes in their skins 
eliminates that problem and has the added 
benefit of intensifying their sweetness. Many 
Southern recipes recommend nibbing the skins 
first with butter or bacon fat, which certainly 
adds richness and flavor, but simply scrubbing 
the skins clean and pricking them all over pro- 
duces excellent results: Ninety minutes at 425 
degrees yields tender, sweet flesh that slips right 
out of the skin (though you might find that very 
large potatoes need a little bit more time). Many 
recipes recommend a potato masher, but sweet 
potatoes have a fibrous texture that clumps and 
shreds if mashed by hand. A ricer or food mill 
makes for the best, smoothest casserole. 

The sweet potato casserole I now make syn- 
thesizes elements from various stages in the 
dish’s evolution. Taking a cue from South- 
ern cooks who top their casserole with pecans, 
I top mine with a pecan crumble made with 
oats, flour, butter, brown sugar, and salt, which 
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provides the right sweet-savory crunch. That 
would be delicious enough, but to me it’s just 
not complete without marshmallows: They're 
such a nice, airy counterpoint to the rich and 
earthy potatoes. I use them sparingly, as they 
were in the original recipe from 1917, which 
allows a large surface area of each marshmal- 
low to crisp in the oven. It may not be how 
Mom used to make it, but it’s a dish I truly 
love — -and not just out of nostalgia. 

SWEET POTATO CASSEROLE 
WITH PECAN CRUMBLE 

SERVES 6-8 

This is an especially festive, over-the-rop take 
on the classic Thanksgiving casserole (pictured 
on page 43), topped with a crisp pecan crumble 
and dotted with marshmallows. 

FOR THE FILLING: 

3 lbs. sweet potatoes 
7) cup packed dark brown sugar 
6 tbsp. unsaltcd butter, melted 
'A cup heavy cream 
I tsp. vanilla extract 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

Vi tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
Vi tsp. kosher salt 

2 eggs, lightly beaten 

I 1" piece ginger, finely grated 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

FOR THE CRUMBLE TOPPING: 

14 cup flour 

V4 cup rolled oats 

VS cup packed dark brown sugar 

VS cup finely chopped pecans 

VS tsp. kosher salt 

5 tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed and chilled 
VS cup mini marshmallows 

1 Heat oven to 425°. Place sweet potatoes on a 
parchment paper-lined baking sheet and bake 
until soft, about 1 VS hours; let cool for 30 minutes, 
and then remove skins. Pass potatoes through a 
food mill into a large bowl; stir in sugar, but- 
ter, cream, vanilla, cinnamon, nutmeg, salt, eggs, 
ginger, and pepper. Pour mixture into a lVS-qt. 
baking dish and smooth top; set aside. 

2 Reduce oven temperature to 350°. Stir 
together flour, oats, sugar, pecans, and salt in 
a bowl; add butter and, using your fingers, rub 
butter into flour mixture until large crumbles 
form. Mound crumble mixture over filling, dot 
with marshmallows, and bake until filling is hot 
and crumble and marshmallows are browned, 
about 30 minutes. Let cool for 15 minutes 
before serving. 
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REVIEW 


French Twist 

Dominique’s brings new creativity to New Orleans 

BY JOHN MARIANI PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRIS GRANGER 


I first encountered Dominique 
Macquet’s cooking in New Orleans in 
1997, shortly after he’d opened his namesake 
restaurant in the French Quarter’s Maison 
Dupuy Hotel. The young chef — who hailed 
from Mauritius, the tiny island nation off 
South Africa’s eastern coast — had been cook- 
ing in New Orleans for just two years, and 
his success signaled a new sense of openness 
in this tradition-bound city. Instead of craw- 
fish remoulade, oysters Rockefeller, and other 
rich, cream- and roux-based Creole classics, 
Macquet served the likes of baby conch cevi- 
che with a crispy papaya relish, and yellowtail 
snapper on a banana leaf with a fricassee of 
rock shrimp and hearts of palm. The city had 
never seen a chef like him. 

Nearly a decade later came Hurricane 
Katrina, and, along with many other great 
New Orleans restaurants, Dominique’s was 


destroyed. Macquet packed up his knives 
and moved to Houston. Every time I went 
back to New Orleans, I missed Dominique’s, 
but 1 was inspired by how the dining scene 
was rebounding. Now, six years after Katrina 
(and despite the population being 29 percent 
smaller), there are more restaurants here than 
ever before, and more creative cooking going 
on inside many of them (see “New and Nota- 
ble in New Orleans” on page 48). The time was 
ripe for Macquet to return and reopen Domin- 
ique’s, which he finally did late last year — this 
time, not in the French Quarter, hut just 
beyond the Garden District in the Uptown 
neighborhood on Magazine Street, which has 
become a trendy restaurant row. 

My first trip back, I fell into the casual, 
comfortable energy of the place: inside the 
19th-century shotgun home that houses the 
restaurant, the tables and the bar in back were 


packed with regulars from the neighborhood, 
couples, groups of friends. The interior echoes 
both the elegance and rollicking bonhomie for 
which New Orleans restaurants are famous; 
there are linens on the tables, candles every- 
where, and in good weather seating spills out 
onto a breezy patio in the front yard. 

Macquet’s cooking seems more highly per- 
sonalized now, meant for a crowd who come 
here not to get away from the Creole dishes 
they already love but to taste them in fresh, 
new incarnations. Indeed, Macquet seems to 
be embracing the spirit of the city’s cuisine like 
never before, and blending it with his own. 
Case in point: He pan-fries Gulf drumfish and 
serves it crisp and moist, with a finely textured 

John Mariani is the restaurant critic for 
Esquire and author of How Italian Food Con- 
quered the World (Palgrave, 2011). 


From left: A string of lights illuminates the patio of the Uptown cottage where Dominique's is located; the restaurant's dining room. 
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New and Notable in New Orleans 

A number of young chefs like Dominique Macquet have boldly challenged New Orleans’ status quo with 
menus that balance the best of what’s traditional in the city’s kitchens with an excitement for what's new 
in American gastronomy. At Stanley Scott Boswell is serving some of the city's best po’ boys, including 
one filled with Korean barbecued beef and housemade kimchi, wh ile at his remodclei i Stella, with its posh 
silver-gold colors and tufted banquettes, he’s offering spicy Asian chili prawns, duck “five ways.” and a 
grilled cheese sandwich of creamy Delice de Bourgogne and chocolate ganache with huckleberry port sauce 
for dessert. John Besh's restaurant, Domenica. is classic, trattoria-style Italian: executive chef Alon Shaya 
is wowing the city with creative pizzas, pasta verde with braised oxtail ragu and fried chicken livers, and 
a housemade salumi that uses Mangalitsa pork from hogs raised just north of the city. At the elegant Grill 
Room at the Windsor Court Hotel, chel'Drew Dzejak takes Gulf yellowfin tuna and makes a Hawaiian-style 
poke with yuzu gastrique. His “nouveau bananas Foster” comes as three cylinders ofbruleed bananas lav- 
ished with vanilla cream Sylvain chef Alex HarreU’syear-oldbistro. features dishes like crispy duck conftt 
with Vidalia-infused creamed black-eyed peas and bourbon mustard. And at Cafe Adelaide, run by Ti Martin 
and Lally Brennan (who also oversee their family’s Commander's Palace), chef Chris Lusk adds wonderful 
refinement to dishes like parmesan biseuit-paneed grouper with summer squash, sweet garlic, oven-dried 
tomatoes, and a lobster-prosecco veloute, (SeeTHE PANTRY, page lllforcontactinformation.) —J.M. 


risotto made from local corn and mirliton (also 
known as chayote squash); it’s bright with lime 
and grapefruit and a Scotch bonnet chile mojo 
sauce. Nothing in that dish strays far from Cre- 
ole-Caribbean traditions, but the combination 
is wholly surprising and wholly Macquet’s. 

Macquet is French, and growing up in Mau- 
ritius he absorbed a local food culture built on 
tropical ingredients and spices used there — 
ginger, cinnamon, star anise, mace, nutmeg. 
His initial move to New Orleans came after 
culinary wanderings through South Africa 
(he counts as his proudest moment cooking 
the first meal taken by Nelson Mandela after 
his release from prison), Southeast Asia, Eng- 
land, the QE2, and the kitchens of the Four 
Seasons in Beverly Hills. At Dominique’s, 
Macquet seems to draw on all of these expe- 
riences, as well as a deep, abiding love of New 
Orleans and its terroir. 

That means that you may start your meal 
with a gratin of Gulfoysters dotted with andou- 
ille sausage, or a shooter of shrimp and kaffir 
lime “cappuccino.” Macquet’s duck and port 
terrine with a kumquat gastrique telegraphs his 
classical training, while lightly pickled sweet 
Royal Red shrimp with Vietnamese cilantro, 
lime, and habanero peppers comes straight 
from his romps through Asian kitchens. 

One night, I reveled in a dish of juicy duck 
with a parsnip and porcini puree, cracklings, 
crisp-fried arugula, and a sauce that tasted like 
the essence of tangerine — a brilliant rework- 
ing of the classic duck it 1 orange. Another 
time, it was a superb grilled pork chop with 


black kale and pork confit, grilled pumpkin, 
and chile oil, the fat-rich, bitter, and sweet fla- 
vors in impeccable balance. 

It’s a menu that’s at once classic and inno- 
vative — and pastry chef Brenda Howlin’s 
desserts are both: traditional He flottante , that 
cloud of meringue with rich creme anglaise; 
goat’s cheese cake with toasted nuts and honey- 
comb harvested a lew blocks away; pantia cotta 
flavored with lemongrass. The service leans to 
effusive Southern hospitality with a sophis- 
ticated cast: on each visit, servers steered me 
toward a few gems on the moderately priced 
wine list, which includes more from South 
America, Spain, and Portugal than you usually 
find in New Orleans, and creative cocktails, 
with housemade fruit liqueurs that comple- 
ment Macquet’s cooking. 

To me, the new Dominique’s represents a 


new phase of New Orleans dining, and a new 
breed of nonnative chefs who have greatly 
expanded the city’s highly traditional, some- 
times stultified Creole repertoire. And, the city 
seems to be loving it: Macquet is opening an 
Asian-inspired Tamarind this winter, and plans 
to move Dominique’s to a larger location on 
Magazine Street come spring. 

A talent like Macquet’s would find haven 
in any city, and he might well have stayed in 
Houston after Katrina drove him there. So it is 
to his credit and a testament to New Orleans’ 
indomitable nature that the two of them have 
reunited at a moment when the good times are 
rolling once again, 

Dominique’s on Magazine 4729 Mag- 
azine Street (504-894-8881; dominiqueson 
mag.com). Dinner only, Tuesday-Saturday. 


From left: Dominique’s take on oysters Rockefeller, made with pureed celery root, kale, and andouillc sausage; bartender Roy Sell mixes drinks at the bar. 
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T here's a small table in my kitchen 
that holds a huge basket of onions: the big, 
juicy red ones 1 slice for salads: the amber, 
satiny supermarket ones, still in their red 
fishnet bag; a handful of fiat cippolinc 
from the farmers’ market, each one the size and a shape 
of a doorknob. There are always purple-tinged shallots 
in the mix, and if you dig around, you'll probably find a 
few pearl onions left over from the last time I made coq 
au vin. 

Just looking at this basket makes me feel like cook- 
ing. A roast chicken, one with lots of quartered onions 
to catch the drippings; or burgers, pan-tried into a heap 
of slivered onions that have turned crisp and brown. Or 
those cippolinc, caramelized in a curry until their insides 
are like butter. As long as this basket is full, there is always 
something delicious to eat. 

I recently encountered one of the prettiest onions I’ve 
ever seen on my friend Shannon’s kitchen counter in 
upstate New York: It was pale yellow, about the size of 
a grapefruit, but tapered at the top and covered with a 
thin sheath of papery skin. It felt great in my hand — 
heavy and solid — and when she sliced into it, it nearly 
burst with sweet, spicy juice. Shannon, a fantastic cook 
from South Carolina, had the good sense to drench those 
slices with olive oil and throw them on the grill as she 
was cooking steak; when they came off, they were glossy 
tangles, creamy and luscious, the perfect accompaniment 
to the grilled meat. 

It occurred to me, eating that exquisite onion, just how 
much 1 take these bulbs for granted. 1 can name a dozen 
different heirloom tomatoes or apples I’ve sought out over 
the years, and I can tell you which ones are best for what 
recipes, but not so when it comes to this ingredient that 
works so hard in my kitchen. Aside from the sweet Span- 
ish onions you find at any supermarket, and the Vidalias 
from Georgia and mild Walla Wallas from Washington 
State that make a seasonal appearance each summer, 1 
don’t know much about onion varieties, their season, or 
how they’re grown and stored. Why was this onion, 
which Shannon received in her CSA box from a local 
farm, as juicy as the voung, waxv-skinned onions with 
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The Raw 
Appeal 

"I can easily make a 
whole meal of onion 
sandwiches," James 
Beard wrote in his 
book Beard on Food 
(Bloomsbury USA, 
1974). referring to raw 
sweet Spanish onions 
on homemade bread, 
with plenty of but- 
ter and salt. Indeed, 
many sweet varieties 
of onions a re so mild 
that they are delicious 
in tlie raw, tossed into 
salads, layered atop 
burgers, and added to 
anything that can ben- 
efit from then - bright, 
juicy crunch. But it's 
not that sweet onions 
actually contain more 
sugar; they just have 
fewer of the sulfuric 
compounds that make 
other varieties sharp 
and spicy. It’s in the 
vegetable’s raw state 
that the variations 
between types are 
most apparent. Onion 
cells contain sulfuric 
compounds and store 
an enzyme called alli- 
nases; when the whole 
onion’s cell structure 
is disrupted by slic- 
ing and chopping, new, 
highly volatile sulfu- 
rous molecules arc 
created, which give raw 
onions their bite and 
cause cooks to break 
out in tears. Some peo- 
ple believe that these 
harsh compounds can 
upset stomachs, and 
will salt and rinse, or 
simply wash onions 
before serving them 
raw or cooking with 
them. Kitchen scien- 
tist Harold McGee, in 
On Food and Cooking 
(Scribner. 2004). backs 
up that claim: He urges 
readers to wash sliced 
onions to rid them of 
sulfuric compounds 
that cling to their sur- 
face and become more 
intense with exposure 
to air. —D.B. 



green tops that I buy at the farmers' market each spring? 
What made it so unbelievably delicious? 

A FEW WEEKS AFTER that late summer dinner at 
Shannons, I was standing in Andy Szymanowicz’s green- 
house on a farm in the hills of Ancramdale, in New York’s 
Hudson Valley. I had tracked the 32-year-old farmer down 
through Sol Flower Farm, where Shannon gets her produce, 
and through chefs in the area who swore by Szymanowicz’s 
organically raised onions. Two long tables set up on cin- 
der blocks were covered with thousands upon thousands of 
them, skins caked with dirt and stems shriveled dry. The 
air was heavy with wet earth and raw onion. 

“Onions aren’t easy,” the farmer told me. “They’re slow 
growing, so I plant different varieties to be ready at dif- 
ferent stages of the season.” F,arly in the spring, he sells 

AS LONG AS THERE 
ARE ONIONS IN THE 
HOUSE, THERE IS 
ALWAYS SOMETHING 
DELICIOUS TO EAT 

varieties that are pulled when their stems are still green and 
their bulbs are glossy and white. Come summer, he har- 
vests sweet varieties that have developed a tougher skin and 
can be stored for short periods, like the ones I fell in love 
with at Shannons house, an heirloom called Ailsa Craig. 
By the time 1 made it to his farm, those were gone, and he 
was curing onions, drying them out in that greenhouse so 
they will last through the winter without getting moldy or 
soft — standard practice for storing onions. Still, these 
looked nothing like the small red or yellow ones you get 
in two-pound bags at the supermarket, the kind that 
dominates the onion industry in this country. “These 
are Red Bulls,” he said, pulling off a few purple leaves 
from a specimen that could have easily weighed a pound 
on its own. "They’re my best red storage onion." 

If you take a look at any seed (continued on page 60) 
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Global 

Flavor 


Onions are one of the 
world’s most ubiqui- 
tous vegetables: The 
species Allium cepa, 
which belongs to the 
vast amaryllis family, 
is cultivated every- 
where from China to 
Africa (at left, a farmer 
waters onion plants 
in Mauritius) to the 
United States. In the 
U.S., some 1.3 billion 
pounds are harvested 
each year; California 
ranks as the coun- 
try’s largest producer 
(Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, New York, 
Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin are runners-up). 
Different varieties of 
bulb onions date back 
to ancient times; in 
fact, Alan Davidson’s 
Oxford Companion to 
Food notes that it was 
a particularly mild 
white variety called 
unio, meaning a single 
white pearl, that gave 
rise to the word onion. 
Though shoppers can 
find different varieties 
of onions year round, 
they are a seasonal 
crop. Onions planted 
in the fall are the first 
to arrive in late spring; 
they’re sold with green 
stems and should be 
eaten within a few days 
ofbuying. Duringthe 
summer, varieties with 
a longer shelf life and 
a thin skin start com- 
ingto market, though 
they should still be 
eaten as soon as pos- 
sible because they 
have a high water con- 
tent. It isn’t until late 
summer that low-mois- 
ture varieties that 
are cured— placed in 
a dry, airy space until 
their skin turns hard, 
which traps in their 
juices— come to mar- 
ket. Storage onions last 
around eight months, 
just in time for the next 
batch of spring onions 
to arrive. —D.B. 
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Spicy yellow storage 
onions, or common 
onions, are work- 
horses of the kitchen. 


Pearl onionscome 
in many colors and 
varieties; great for 
boiling and pickling. 


Italy’s famed, zesty 
Tropea lunga t&rn 
fragrant and lus- 
cious when grilled. 


More demure than 
European varie- 
ties, Thai shallots 
are grea t for spice 
pastes. 


Bianco dimaggio 
are Italian heirloom 
cipolline with white, 
sweet flesh. 


Teardrop -sh aped 
owas are slightly 
spicy and excellent 
for sauce bases. 


Baby red Creole 
onions are so named 
because of their sur- 
prising spice. 


Mayan sweets are fresh, 
juicy mild onions avail- 
able in the States in fall 
and winter. 


Grill or pickle tender, 
fresh torpedo onions, 
which have a concen- 
trated sweetness. 


Texas sweets are 
descendants of 
Bermuda onions, 
brought here in 1898. 


Cipolline onions are 
flat Italian varieties 
that turn buttery 
when roasted. 


The super sweet 
candy hybrid is the 
ideal dried onion for 
caramelizing. 


Inca sweet is a mel- 
low variety from 
Peru sold fresh in 
the States during the 
winter. 


Insanely sweet Walla 
Wallas are available 
in the summer from 
Washington State; 
you can eat them like 
apples. 


Large Red Bull 
onions keep longer 
than most dry onions 
and have a muted 
spice. 


french gray shallots 
are coveted by chefs 
for their creamy 
texture and refined 
flavor. Use them in 
vinaigrettes. 
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Small, spicy turbo 
onions are anew 
storage variety with 
great heat. 


Stuttgarters are 
classic dried yellow 
cooking onions often 
grown as pearls. 


Late-season copras 
are surprisingly 
juicy and large for 
storage onions. 


The sweet Siskiyou 
onion is harvested in 
the Pac ific Northwest, 
sold fresh in summer, 
and is best raw. 


Since the 1880s, Aus- 
tralian broivns have 
been prized for their 
pungent flesh, which 
is flavorful cooked. 


Heirloom red Wethers- 
fields were grown by 
Thomas Jefferson, who 
loved their sweetness. 


Red baron is a 
smallish, popular 
red storage onion 
with pronounced 
sharpness. 


White granex is a 
cousin ofVidalia, a 
popular sweet onion 
from the South. 


Red burgermeisters 
were bred to be sand- 
wich onions. Sweet, 
with great crunch. 


Red zeppelin are 
intensely oniony 
for reds; a popular 
hybrid for stordfap 


Maui onions grow 
on the dormant 
Haleakala volcano ; 
they We ideal raw. 


Often harvested 
young, Paris silver- 
skins are white, crisp, 
mild, and great for 
pickling. 


French shallots have 
more spice and heat 
than Asian varieties. 
Excellent for sauces. 


Flat of Italy are heir- 
loom Italian cipolline, 
ideal for roasting 
agrodolce, in a sweet- 
sour glaze. 


Jet set is a spicy 
small yellow onion 
that arrives early in 
the season. 


Crystal white wax is 
a mild, common pearl 
that retains its shape 
when cooked. 


Giant red hamburger is 
an aptly named variety 
that 's sweet and juicy 
and big as a bun. 
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(continued from page 54) catalog, you’ll notice lots of 
onion varieties you’ve probably seen but never heard of — 
Australian brown, Tropeana lunga, red Welsh, copra, and 
these Ailsa Craigs, a variety developed in the late 19th 
century by a Scottish farmer to compete with the sweet Ber- 
muda onion, which was all the rage at the time. Until the 
seeds of Bermuda onions were shipped to the States in 1898, 
and until hybridizing technology in the 1920s allowed for 
botanists to develop sweeter varieties of onions that could 
grow in cool climes, the bulb onions most Americans knew 
were the sharper-flavored ones that grew in the Northeast, 
which were descendants of varieties brought over from the 
Old World by early colonists. 

I he kind of onions were talking about here are bulb 
onions belonging to Allium cepa , a species that’s been cul- 
tivated since ancient times and now is grown around the 
world. Allium cepa includes scallions, also called green 
onions; they're essentially onions that have not yet devel- 
oped their bulbs. The same species also includes pearl, 
boiling, and baby onions, which, interestingly, aren't just 
smaller varieties (though some have been selected not to get 
too big) or ones harvested before they’ve matured. They’re 
Allium cepa sowed in densely planted patches, so that they 
don’t have room to grow any bigger than large gum balls. 
Shallots, which can resemble garlic but contain just a couple 
cloves, are a variety of Allium cepa called ascalonicum; there’s 
a larger, sharp flavored variety popular in French cooking 
and a smaller, sweeter one that’s the allium of choice in 
southeast Asia. Garlic, leeks, chives, and ramps all belong 
to different branches of the Allium family tree. 

What distinguishes Allium cepa from those other types 
are their bulbs — essentially swollen leaf bases containing 
energy in the form of sugars, which help the plant shoot 
up a stalk for a new plant the next season. It’s what’s inside 
those leaves that make onions so important in the kitchen: 
They contain volatile compounds that drastically change 
when the bulb is sliced and exposed to air, heat, and other 
elements. “The key to the onion family’s appeal is a strong, 
often pungent, sulfury flavor whose original purpose was 
to deter animals from eating the plants,” writes Harold 
McGee in On Food and Cooking (Scribner, 2004). In one 
of the best descriptions of the science of onions written for 
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The Sweet 
Spot 

Cooking an onion 
transforms the veg- 
etable's chemical 
composition; slowly 
cooking it in fat until 
it is a rich golden 
brown renders it far 
sweeter than when 
raw. "New compounds 
are formed," writes 
Shirley Corriher in 
CookWise (William 
Morrow and Com- 
pany. Inc., 1997). 
“Some of the com- 
pounds that form 
in onions are even 
sweeter than sug- 
ars." It's all part of the 
process of carameliza- 
tion, which is actually 
quite a complex one. 
Starches are breaking 
down into sugars, and 
the sugars themselves 
are breaking down, 
with disaccharides 
splitting into simpler, 
sweeter monosac- 
charides. The onions' 
moisture evaporates, 
too, concentrating 
its newfound sweet- 
ness. Cell walls break 
down and the vege- 
table loses its shape, 
collapsing into a soft, 
jam-like consistency. 
Anotherofthe many 
processes at work 
while onions saute is 
the Maillard reaction, 
wherein the onion's 
carbohydrates and 
proteins interact with 
the sugars to create a 
deep brown color and 
rich, umami-packed. 
almost meaty flavor. 
(Butter is the medium 
of choice for caramel- 
izing onions, since its 
own proteins facili- 
ate the process.) The 
goal is to caramel- 
ize gradually, at a low 
enough heat and stir- 
ring often, so that the 
sugars don't brown too 
much, which would 
result in a toasty, 
roasted, or grilled 
onion flavor rather 
than a concentrated 
sweetness. — D.B. 


cooks, McGee explains that the onion takes up sulfur from 
the soil, and the sulphuric compounds it forms float in the 
cell fluid until they are, via cutting and cooking, unlocked 
by the cook (whose first response may be shedding tears, a 
reaction to sulfur gasses, which can be reduced by chilling 
the onions for 30 minutes before slicing them). 

I he fact that onions take their sulfur from the soil 
explains why certain regions produce sweeter, or milder, 
onions than others. Vidalias, Texas 1015s, and Mauis do 
not refer to specific cultivars; they’re all white or red grano 
or granex types, sweet onion varieties that are grown in, and 
often named for, regions where the sulfur content of the soil 
is low. Sweet onions are usually sold fresh for short-term 
storage; the spicier ones, which tend to contain less juice and 
therefore have a longer shelf lile, are cured and stored. 

Nowadays, there are thousands of cultivars that range in 

TOME, NO ACT OF 
COOKING ISAS 
PLEASURABLE AS 
CARAMELIZING 
ONIONS TO SWEETNESS 


color (brown, yellow, red, white), flavor (sweet, spicy, mild), 
shape (globes, teardrops, torpedos), and adaptability' to dif- 
ferent growing conditions (see “Global Flavor,” page 56). 
Every region has its onions; every onion, its terroir. 

Once you realize that onions contain such a 
complex mix of sugars and aromatic compounds, it’s easy 
to see why they provide the foundation of flavor to so 
many of the world’s cuisines. It’s the transformative nature 
of these elements in onions that makes them among the 
most versatile, and inspiring, ingredients in the kitchen. 

When 1 was learning to cook in my Italian-American 
family, dinner always began with onions (and often gar- 
lic) sweating, or cooking over low heat, in olive oil. Back 
then, I never thought about what was happening on a 
chemical level — that the sugars in ( continued on page 64) 
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Fried 

Perfection 


(continued from page GO) the onions were turning even 
sweeter because of the heat; that the oil would carry the 
flavor of the onions throughout the rest of the dish — -but 
as I started reading cookbooks, it became clear that cooks 
take pains to describe exactly how onions should be cooked: 
translucent, or golden, or browned. When I was working 
on a cookbook with the Venetian chef Mara Martin years 
ago, she would correct me while I was translating her reci- 
pes. “Browned is too much!" she insisted — but gold was not 
enough. “Abbronzate,” she’d say in Italian. Bronzed. It’s the 
difference between what the Italians call a bat turn — a base 
of onions, with celery, carrots, and other seasonings that’s 
briefly cooked in the beginning stages of a soup, a sauce, 
a risotto — and a soffritto , where the onions are taken to a 
deeper level of gold. All across the globe, cooks start dishes 
this way: There's the French mirepoix of onions, celery, and 
carrots: the Cajun trinity of onions, peppers, and celery; the 
way southeast Asian cooks start curries and other dishes by 
slowly cooking a spice paste made with aromatics and lots of 
minced shallots; or how Middle Eastern cooks sweat onions 
in fat and then add dry spices. When I was in Morocco I 
learned to start a tagine by cooking onions with saffron in 
a pan and then transfer them to the oven, where their fla- 
vors mingled as they stewed with other ingredients, like 
chicken and olives and lemons. 

Sweating is only one way that cooks manipulate on ions. 
When I was working in restaurants, it was always some- 
one's job to come in early in the morning to slice a huge 
bagful of onions and stir them over low heat with lots of 
butter until they were caramelized. Again, I didn’t know 
then that the sugars were intensifying and the cell walls 
were breaking down, but 1 knew some sort of magic was 
happening, causing these sharp, raw onions to turn into a 
kind of luscious onion essence we stirred into risottos, dol- 


All around the world, 
cooks l'ry sliced onions 
or shallots to a crisp 
to use as an intensely 
flavor ful condiment. 

In Egypt, the national 
dish, koshary — a mix 
of rice, lentils, pasta, 
and vegetables— is 
topped with a layer of 
fried onions, and in 
traditional Eastern 
Europe Jewish cook- 
ery. onions fried in 
chicken fat are beloved 
in everything from 
kasha vamishkes to 
potato latkes. Across 
Asia, it's shallots that 
tend to be fried; they 
have a milder flavor 
than onions, and less 
juice, so they crisp up 
easily. In Vietnam, for 
example, fried shal- 
lots are sprinkled into 
soups and rice dishes. 
What's happening 
with fried onions isn't 
simply caramelization 
taken to the next step; 
cookingat a higher 
heat, the sugars on the 
outside are browning, 
leaving some of the 
flavor and juice inside 
the onion. “You want 
to slice them thinly, 
but not so thin that 
they cook too quickly 
and run the risk of 
them being bitter." 
says Serge Madikians, 
the chef and owner of 
Serevan restaurant 
in Amcnia, New York. 
An Armenian raised 
in Tehran, he grew up 
eating fried onions 
sprinkled over the 
classic Iranian soup 
ash reshteh. He makes 
an important point; 
Whether it's shal- 
lots or onions you’re 
frying, remove them 
from the oil as soon 
as they turn golden, 
as they continue to 
cook and crisp after 
they're pulled from 
the oil.-D.B. 



loped into soups, slathered onto bruschetta and pizza and 
more. This was the ’90s, when caramelized onions were in 
everything — for good reason, I’d argue. To this day, they 
are the secret weapon in my kitchen, and 1 often make them 
without any particular recipe in mind. To me, caramelizing J / 
onions is one of the most pleasurable acts of cooking, the 
standing and stirring and staring into the pot, inhaling the 
subtle changes in aroma from sweet to sweeter. When I’ve 


finished. I’m not far from onion soup, onion-topped bialys, 
French onion dip, or any number of delicious tilings. 

I he way different cultures work with onions is a testament 
to the bulb’s overwhelming versatility, nor to mention the cre- 
ativity of cooks. Onions have a history of being pickled, or 
added to pickles, because the flavonoid compounds they con- 
tain are natural preservatives, which may explain why dishes 
like escabeche, the marinated fried fish dish that originated in 
the Mediterranean, is literally swimming in onions. When 
onions themselves are pickled, the flavor of the brine pene- 
trates the bulb, which is why I love making my own cocktail 
onions with fresh thyme and vermouth. 

Raw onions are an altogether different pleasure. When I 
get lunch at my favorite Punjabi place in Manhattan, called 
Minar, I love that I’m handed a tinfoil-wrapped square of 
onion slices; they’re a refreshing foil to the spicy, stewed 
foods. That burst of bright flavor is the same thing that makes 
onions in salads and tacos and gyros so fantastic. 

On the other end of the spectrum are fried onions. One of 
the best culinary lessons I've picked up from our editor-in- 
chief, James Oseland, is crisp-frying shallots until they take 
on an almost meaty sweetness to make a condiment called 
bawanggoreng in Indonesia. In the office, we sprinkle them 
into soups, curries, stir-fries, and bowls of rice. I am a sucker 
for good onions rings, too, though they have a cushion of bat- 
ter, so the onion itself has a lighter flavor, more akin to how 
it tastes when boiled or braised. 

When I said good-bye to Andy Szymanowicz at Sol 
Flower Farm, he handed me a bunch of heavy Red Bull 
onions by their stalks and told me to enjoy. I felt compelled 
to find the right dish for these beautiful onions, and asked 
the farmer what he liked to do with them. “I love them cara- 
melized and sauteed with kale," was his answer. 

In the past, I would never have thought to caramelize red 
onions: roasting with a topping of bread crumbs, yes; saute- 
ing with zucchini, sure. But if I have learned anything about 
onions it is this: While 1 might not want to put a sharp super- 
market onion on my sandwich, when it comes to cooking, 
it doesn’t much matter which you use. Onions rarely let you 
down, especially the good ones. And my dinner that night 
was fantastic. 4 ^ 
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Beer-Battered Onion Rings 

SERVES 6-8 

A flavorful bailer infused with 
honey, paprika, and lager beer is the 
secret to these crunchy onion rings 
(pictured on page 62). 

114 cups flour 
14 cup cornstarch 
1 14 tbsp. hot paprika 
1 tbsp. dry mustard 
1 tbsp. baking powder 

1 tbsp. kosher salt 

2 tsp. honey 

1 1 2-oz. lager beer 
Canola oil, for frying 

2 large yellow onions, cut 
crosswise into '/«”-thick slices 
and separated into rings 

1 In a large bowl, whisk together 
flour, cornstarch, paprika, mustard, 
baking powder, and salt. Add honey 
and beer, and whisk until smooth; 
let sit for 10 minutes. 


2 Pour oil to a depth of 2" in a 
6-qt. Dutch oven and heat over 
medium-high heat until a deep-fry 
thermometer reads 375”. Working 
in batches, dip onion rings into bat- 
ter, shaking off excess, and lower 
into oil; fry, flipping once, until 
golden brown, about 3 minutes. 
Transfer to paper towels to drain 
briefly and season with more salr; 
serve immediately, 

Onion and PoppySeed 
Bialys 

MAKES AIlOt’T IV, DOZEN 
These soft and chewy cousins of 
bagels arc astalwarr of Polish baker- 
ies, where their hole-less centers are 
filled with caramelized onions and 
poppy seeds (pictured on page 37). 

1 tbsp. barley malt syrup (see 
page 111) 

1 !4-oz. package active dry 
yeast 

5 cups bread flour 

2 tsp. kosher salt, plus more to 
taste 

2 tbsp. canola oil 

4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

2 small yellow onions, finely 
chopped 

1 tbsp. poppy seeds 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 


1 Make the dough: In the bowl of 
a stand mixer fitted with a hook, 
stir together syrup, yeast, and I Vi 
cups water heated to 113°; let sit 
until foamy, about 10 minutes. Add 
Hour and salt, and mix on low speed 
until dough forms; increase speed 
to medium, and knead dough until 
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smooth, about 8 minutes. Cover 
bowl with plastic wrap, and let sit 
until doubled in size, about I Vi 
hours. 

2 Meanwhile, make the filling: Heat 
oil in a 12” skillet over medium- 
high heat; add garlic and onions, 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
deeply caramelized, about 30 min- 
utes. Remove from hear, and stir in 
poppy seeds and salt and pepper; set 
aside to cool. 

3 Uncover and punch down dough; 
cover again and let sit until doubled 
in size again, about I hour. Uncover 
dough and transfer to a clean work 
surface; portion and shape into 
about eighteen 2-oz. balls. Place 6 
balls each on 3 parchment paper- 
lined baking sheets, spaced evenly 
apart; cover with plastic wrap and 
let sit until puffed, about 30 min- 
utes. Uncover balls, and using the 
palm of your hand, gently flatten 
each into a disk; cover again and let 
sit until puffed, about 30 minutes. 

4 Heat oven to 430°. Uncover balls, 
and, using your fingers, press the 
center of each to indent; continue 
pressing and stretching center of 
each dough ball until you’re left 
with a thin center membrane sur- 
rounded by a thick ring of dough 
on the outer edge. Fill centers of 
each dough round with about 1 tsp. 
ouion-poppy seed filling. Working 
with one baking sheet at a time, 
place in oven, and spray bialys with 
water until completely coated. Bake 
until lightly browned and still soft, 
about 16 minutes. 

Creamed Onion Gratin 

SERVES 6-8 

Sweet, translucent roasted onions 
marry beautifully with the becha- 
mel and Gorgonzola in this rich 
casserole (pictured on page 55). 

2 medium yellow onions, 
cored and quartered length- 
wise 

14 cup olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 cup heavy cream 

‘A cup dry white wine 

Freshly grated nutmeg, to 
taste 

14 cup finely grated parmesan 

3 oz. Gorgonzola, crumbled 
1/4 tsp. paprika 

1 Heat oven to 350°. Toss onions 
with oil in a 9” x II" baking dish 


and season with salt and pepper. 
Bake, stirring occasionally, until soft 
and lightly browned, about 1 hour: 
set aside. Heat oven to broil. 

2 Heat butter in a 2-qt, saucepan 
over medium-high heat; add Hour, 
and cook, stirring, until smooth, 
about 1 minute. Add cream and 
wine, and cook, stirring, until thick- 
ened, about 5 minutes. Season sauce 
with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 

3 Four sauce evenly over onions. 
Sprinkle with parmesan, dot with 
Gorgonzola, and sprinkle with 
paprika; broil until cheese is melted 
and golden brown on cop, about 2 
minutes. 


Djej Besla 

(Chicken and Oman Vagina) 
SERVES 4-6 

Onions stew until soft and sweet 
in this satisfying one-pot chicken 
dish flavored with saffron, tur- 
meric, lemon, and olives (pictured 
on page 53). 

1 tbsp. kosher salt, plus more 
to taste 

6 cloves garlic, roughly 
chopped 

2 tsp. cumin seeds, crushed 

1 tsp. paprika 

I tsp. ground turmeric 

5 tbsp. olive oil 

4 skinless bone-in chicken 
thighs 

4 skinless bone-in chicken 
drumsticks 

1 tsp. crushed saffron threads 

4 medium yellow onions, cut 
into 1 2 wedges each 
Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

1 lemon, thinly sliced cross- 
wise, seeds removed 
1 'A cups pitted green olives 

14 cup finely chopped cilantro 
Cooked while rice, for serv- 
ing 

1 Make a spice paste: Using the Hat 
side of vour knife, chop and mash 
salt and garlic together on a cutting 
board into a smooth paste; trans- 
fer paste to a large bowl and stir in 
cumin, paprika, and turmeric. Stir 
in 3 tbsp. oil, and then add chicken 
thighs and drumsticks; toss until 
evenly coated. Cover bowl with 
plastic wrap, and marinate in the 
refrigerator tor 4 hours. 

2 Heat remaining oil in an 8-qt. 
Dutch oven or large tagine over 
medium-high heat. Working in 
batches, add chicken pieces, and 
cook, turning once, until golden 


brown on both sides, about 10 min- 
utes; transfer to a plate and set aside. 
Add salfron and onions to pot, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until soft, about 
1 5 minutes. Return chicken to pot 
along with lemon slices and 1 cup 
water, and bring to a boil; reduce heat 
to medium-low, and cook, covered, 
until chicken is cooked through, 
about 40 minutes. Remove from 
heat, and scatter olives and cilantro 
over chicken; serve with rice. 

Escabeche de Cebolla 

I Yucatecan Pickled Red Onioni, I 
MAKES ABOUT IWCUPS 
Red onions soak up the flavors of 
oregano arid cumin in this classic 
pickle relish (pictured on page 57), 
served with fresh seafood in Yuca- 
tan, Mexico. 

1 tbsp. kosher salt 
1 large red onion, thinly sliced 
lengthwise 

1 tsp. whole black peppercorns 
1 tsp. dried oregano 
1 tsp. cumin seeds 
3 cloves garlic, peeled and 
halved lengthwise 
1 14 cups red wine vinegar 

In a bowl, toss salt and onion 
together; let sit until onion releases 
some of its liquid, about 15 minutes. 
Transfer to jar along with pepper- 
corns, oregano, cumin, and garlic, 
and pour over vinegar; seal with lid 
and let cool to room temperature. 
Refrigerate at least 4 hours before 
using. 


Gosht Dopiaza 

(Lamb and Onion Curry) 
SERVES 6-8 

Caramelized onions, infused with 
cardamom, fennel, and cumin, 
form the basis for this classic Indian 
curry (pictured on page 57), made 
herewith lamb and small, fiatcipol- 
line onions, and topped with crispy 
fried onions. 

1 tbsp. paprika 

1 tbsp. garam masala 

4 tsp. ground turmeric 

2 tsp. dried mint 

2 tsp. kosher salt 

12 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

1 4" piece ginger, peeled and 

finely chopped 

1 jalapeno, stemmed, seeded, 
and finely chopped 

2 lb. lamb shoulder, cut into 
1 14” cubes 

14 cup Greek yogurt 
12 tbsp. unsalted butter 

1 tbsp. coriander seeds 

2 tsp. cumin seeds 
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of life and everything in this magnificently ordered universe. We make loving decisions 
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1 tsp. fennel seeds 

6 green cardamom pods, 
crushed 

1 stick cinnamon 

2 large yellow onions, thinly 
sliced lengthwise 

1 1 6-oz. can whole peeled 

tomatoes with juice, crushed 
by hand 

12 cipolline or large pearl on- 
ions, peeled 

Fried onions, to garnish 
Cooked white rice, for 
serving 

1 Make the spice paste: Combine 
paprika, gararn masala, 2 tsp. tur- 
meric, mint, salt, garlic, ginger, 
jalapeno, and 14 cup water In a small 
food processor and puree until 
smooth. Transfer half the spice paste 
to a bowl and add lamb and yogurt; 
toss until evenly coated. Cover bowl 
with plastic wrap and marinate in 
the refrigerator for 4 hours. 

2 Heat 8 tbsp. butter in an 8-qt. 
Dutch oven over medium-high 
heat. Add coriander, cumin, fen- 
nel, cardamom, and cinnamon: 
cook, stirring, until cinnamon stick 
unfurls and spices arc fragrant and 
lightly toasted, about 5 minutes. 
Add yellow onions, and cook, stir- 
ring often, until deeply caramelized, 
about 25 minures (add up to 4 tbsp. 
water, il necessary, to keep onions 
from sticking to bottom of pot). Add 
remaining spite paste, and continue 
cooking until no longer raw, about 2 
minutes. Add lamb along with any 
marinade, and took, stirring, until 
marinade is no longer raw, about 2 
minutes. Add tomatoes and 3 cups 
water, and bring to a boil. Reduce 
heat to medium-low, and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until lamb is 
tender, about 1 hour. 

3 Meanwhile, bring a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan ol water to a boil over high heat. 
Add cipollincs, and cook until just 
lender, about 5 minutes; drain. Heat 
remaining turmeric and butter in a 
10" skillet over medium-high heat; 
add cipollines, and cook, stirring, 
until caramelized all over, about 10 
minutes. 

4 Remove curry from heat and stir 
in cipollines. Sprinkle with fried 
onions; serve with rice. 

Homemade French 
Onion Dip 

MAKES ABOUT J'/i COPS 
Our favorite recipe for this classic 
dip (pictured on page 63) showcases 
onions three ways: fried, roasted, 
and fresh. 



4 medium yellow onions (2 
quartered lengthwise, 2 
finely chopped) 

I cup olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

I cup mayonnaise 

14 cup cream cheese, softened 

14 cup sour cream 

I tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
Hot sauce, such as Tabasco, 
to taste 

4 scallions, minced 

Cut raw vegetables, such as 
cucumber, carrot, and cauli- 
flower, for serving 

1 Heat oven to 425°. Toss quar- 
tered onions with 2 tbsp. oil on a 
foil-lined baking sheet, and season 
with salt and pepper. Roast, turning 
occasionally, until soft and slightly 
caramelized, about 45 minutes; set 
roasted onions aside to cool. 

2 Place roasted onions in a food 
processor and puree until smooth; 
add mayonnaise, cream cheese, 
sour cream, juice, Worcestershire, 
hot sauce, and salt and pepper, and 
puree until smooth. Transfer to a 
bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and 
refrigerate until set, at least 4 hours 
or overnight. 

3 Heat remaining oil in a 10" skillet 
over medium-high heat; add finely 
chopped onions, and cook, stirring, 
until beginning to brown, about 10 
minutes. Reduce heat to medium- 
low, and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until deep golden brown, about 16 
minutes more. Transfer onions to a 
strainer set over a bowl to drain; dis- 
card oil or reserve for another use. 
Transfer fried onions to paper tow- 
els to drain; set aside. 

4 To setve, stir % of the fried 
onions and the scallions into dip, 
and transfer to a serving bowl; top 
with remaining fried onions and 
serve with fresh vegetables. 

Onion and Bacon Tart 

SERVES 6-8 

The custardy batter for dish (pic- 
tured on page 57), a cousin of 
Yorkshire pudding, puffs like an 
enormous popover in the oven. 

6 oz. slab bacon, cut into 14" 
matchsticks 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 medium yellow onions, 
thinly sliced lengthwise 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 


114 cups Hour 

2 tsp. dry mustard 

114 cups milk 

3 eggs, lightly beaten 

1 Heat bacon in a 12" skillet over 
medium-high heat, and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until fat renders 
and bacon is crisp, about 12 min- 
utes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer 
bacon to paper towels to drain; 
pour bacon fat into a 9” x 11" bak- 
ing dish and set aside. Return skillet 
to medium-high heat, and add but- 
ter; add onions, salt, and pepper, 
and cook, stirring, until lightly cara- 
melized, about 10 minutes. Remove 
from heat and set aside. 

2 Heat oven to 425". In a large bowl, 
whisk together Hour, mustard, and 
pepper; add milk and eggs, and stir 
until smooth. Let batter rest for 10 
minutes. Meanwhile, place baking 
dish with bacon fat in oven and let 
heat for 10 minutes. Remove baking 
dish from oven, pour in batter, and 
spinkle with rendered bacon and 
caramelized onions; return to oven 
and bake until puffed and golden 
brown, about 30 minutes. 

Parsley and Onion Salad 

SERVES 4 

Fresh onions add cool spice to this 
simple parsley salad (pictured on 
page 63) from Jeretniah Cooks (Stew- 
art, Tabori and Chang, 2002) by 
Jeremiah Tower. 

2 tbsp. finely chopped mint 

1 large red onion, halved and 
thinly sliced lengthwise 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

2 cups lightly packed flat-leaf 
parsley leaves 

14 cup salt-packed capers, 
rinsed and drained 

14 cup extra virgin olive oil 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 tbsp. lemon zest 

Grilled country white bread, 
to serve 

In a medium bowl, toss together 
mint, onion, and salt and pepper; 
let sir until onion softens, about 10 
minutes. Add parsley, capers, oil, 
juice, and zest, and toss until evenly 
combined. Serve immediately with 
grilled bread. 

Poached Trout With 
Onions and Fennel Seeds 

SERVES M 

In chis recipe, trout is poached in a 
court bouillon, a fragrant broth of 
white wine, fennel seeds, and lots of 
onions (pictured on page 6.3). 


5 sprigs thyme 

2 bay leaves 

1 large yellow onion, cut cross- 
wise into 14"-thick slices, 
separated into rings 

I large red onion, cut cross- 
wise into V4”-thick slices, 
separated into rings 

1 medium carrot, thinly sliced 
crosswise 

1 2- lb. whole trout, cleaned 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

2 cups white wine 

2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 tbsp. fennel seeds 

5 sprigs flat-leaf parsley 

Heat oven to 350°, Place thyme, 
bay leaves, onions, and carrot in a 
9” x 13" baking dish. Season inside 
of trout with salt and pepper, and 
place over onions; season with salt 
and pepper and set aside. Bring wine, 
oil, and fennel seeds to a boil in a 
2-qt. saucepan over high heat; pour 
over trout and onions. Scatter pars- 
ley over top, and hake until trout is 
just cooked through and vegetables 
are soft, about 40 minutes. 

Roasted Vidalia Onions 
With Herbed Bread Crumbs 

SERVES 4-6 

Sweet Vidalia onions, grown in and 
around the namesake Georgia city, 
turn even sweeter when roasted 
with a savory herbed bread crumb 
topping (pictured on page 50). 

2 large Vidalia onions, cut 
crosswise into )4”-thick slices 

4 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

6 tbsp. bread crumbs 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter, melted 

1 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 

1 tsp. finely chopped oregano 

1 tsp. finely^ chopped thyme 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 Heat oven to 450°. On a foil-lined 
baking sheet, coat onion slices in oil, 
keeping them as intact as possible; 
season with salt and pepper. Bake, 
turning once, until soft and lightly 
caramelized, about 15 minutes. 

2 Meanwhile, stir together bread 
crumbs, butter, parsley, oregano, 
thyme, garlic, and salt and pepper 
in a small bowl; sprinkle evenly over 
onion slices. Continue baking until 
topping is golden brown, about 15 
minutes more. 

Six-Onion Pizza 

MAKES EOUK 12" l'IZZAS 
This sweet and savory pizza (pic- 


cured on page 52), adapted from a 
recipe by Michael Leviton, chef and 
co-owner of Area Four in Cam- 
bridge, Massachussetts, showcases 
the flavor of four kinds of onion. 

For the dough: 

1 tsp. honey 

1 V4-oz. package active dr)' 
yeast 

54 cup warm beer 

2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

3 cups bread flour, plus more 
as needed 

1 tsp. kosher salt 

For the onion puree and compote: 

5 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
12 sprigs thyme 

2 large white onions, very 
thinly sliced lengthwise 

1 bay leaf 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
8 oz. leeks, white part only, 
halved lengthwise, cut into 
thick slices 

8 oz. shallots, very thinly 
sliced lengthwise 
8 oz. red onions, very thinly 
sliced lengthwise 
8 oz. finely grated pecorino 
5 scallions, very thinly sliced 
1 bunch chives, thinly sliced 


1 In a large bowl, stir together 
honey, yeast, and 'A cup water, heated 
to 115'; let sit until foamy, about 10 
minutes. Stir in beer and oil until 
smooth. Add flour and salt; stir with 
a wooden spoon until dough forms. 
Transfer to a lightly floured work sur- 
face and knead until smooth, about 
8 minutes. Cover with plastic wrap 
and let sit in a warm spot until dou- 
bled in size, about 1)4-2 hours. 

2 Meanwhile, make the onion 
puree: Heat 2 tbsp. oil, thyme, white 
onions, bay leaf, and salt and pep- 
per in a 1 2” skillet over medium-low 
heat, and cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, until onions are very soft but 
not browned, about 30 minutes. 
Remove and discard thyme stems 
and bay leaf. Transfer onions to a 
food processor or blender and puree 
until smooth; set aside. 

3 Make the onion compote: Heat 
1 tbsp. oil in a 12” skillet over 
medium heat; add leeks, season 
with salt and pepper, and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until very soft 
but not browned, about 15 minutes. 
Transfer to a bowl and set aside. 
Heat remaining oil in skillet, add 
shallots and red onions, and season 
with salt and pepper; cook, stirring 


occasionally, until very tender and 
lightly browned, about 18 minutes. 
Transfer to bowl with leeks, and stir 
to combine; set aside. 

4 Uncover dough and cut into 
quarters; shape each quarter into 
a smooth ball. Lightly flour dough 
balls and transfer to a floured 9" x 
13” baking pan; cover with plastic 
wrap. Let sit in a warm spot until 
doubled in size, about 1V4— 2 hours. 
Heat oven to 500". 

5 Place 1 piece dough on a lightly 
floured work surface and flat- 
ten with your fingertips. Pick up 
dough circle and gently feed edges 
of dough between your thumbs and 
forefingers, letting the weight of the 
dough stretch edges until the circle 
of dough is 12” in diameter. Place 
dough circle on a parchment paper- 
lined baking sheet, and working 
quickly, spread about 2 tbsp. onion 
puree over dough, leaving a V bor- 
der around edge; sprinkle evenly 
with about 'A cup onion com- 
pote. Sprinkle one-quarter of the 
pecorino over onions, and trans- 
fer to oven. Bake until browned 
and crisp at the edges, about 12 
minutes. Repeat with remaining 
dough balls, puree, compote, and 


pecorino. Sprinkle each pizza with 
one-quarter each of the scallions 
and chives before serving. 

Vermouth-Spiked 
Cocktail Onions 

MAKES ABOUT 2 V. CUPS 
Vermouth adds sweet depth to 
these bar essentials (pictured on 
page 63), the key to a classic Gib- 
son martini. 

1 tsp. whole black pepper- 
corns 

V4 tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
3 sprigs thyme 

2 cups dry vermouth 

1 cup white wine vinegar 
VS cup sugar 
1 tbsp. kosher salt 
10 oz. white pearl onions, 
peeled 

Place peppercorns, nutmeg, and 
thyme in a 1-qt. sterilized glass jar; 
set aside. Bring vermouth, vinegar, 
sugar, salt, and 1/2 cup water to a 
boil in a 2-qt. saucepan over high 
heat, stirring until sugar and salt 
dissolve; add onions, and cook for 1 
minute. Transfer onions and brine 
to jar and seal with lid; let cool to 
room temperature. Refrigerate at 
least 4 hours before using. 
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Across the island, people wake up to big, delicious meals 


by Betsy Andrews Photographs by Landon Nordeman 
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The vegetables crunch, the 

fish flakes, and the custardy fruit yields to 
the fork. Ackee and saltfish feels like the 


most satisfying way to begin the day 
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Y ou need TO take a picture 
of some big-bellied Jamaicans 
because people in the States think 
we’re all skinny and hungry,” bus 
driver Peter Holland tells me. 
He’s waiting for his breakfast at 
Anty’s Homestyle Cooking, a 
blue plywood shack with a hand- 
painted sign on a dusty street in downtown Kingston, the capital of 
Jamaica. It’s six o’clock in the morning, and Anty’s is already busy. 

“Come on, mon,” Holland says, turning profile to display his ample 
girth. He’s reminding me of the first time I tasted a Jamaican breakfast, 
bought from a food truck some winters ago in New York City: Dense 
dumplings, both boiled and fried, and golden fried plantains, sweet 
boiled yam, boiled green bananas — these were just the accompani- 
ments. The main course was a massive portion of salted cod cooked 
with a tropical fruit called ackee. How in the world, 1 thought, do folks 
on an island where the average temperature is in the 80s start off the 
day like this? Then I took a forkful, and I fell in love. 

Jamaica, the third-largest Caribbean island, with a population of 
nearly 3 million, is known in the United States for its fiery barbecue, 
called jerk. But any of the customers lining up at Anty’s will tell you 
that Jamaica’s most beloved meal isn’t a jerk lunch or dinner. It’s break- 
fast, including the national dish, a saute of salt cod or pollack, bell 
peppers, onions, tomatoes, Scotch bonnet chiles, scallions, and ackee, 
which grows wild on the island. As much as I’d like to try the version at 
Anty’s, just one of dozens of bustling cookshops I pass this morning, I 
can’t linger right now. I’m headed to meet Barbara Naedene Ellington, 
the lifestyle editor for the Kingston-based newspaper The Gleaner, to 
find out how she prepares this and other dishes that make up the awe- 
inspiring morning meals I’ve come to the island to experience. 

“Most Jamaicans eat a big plate of food, girl, in the morning,” 
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Ellington tells me over breakfast at her home. “We just grew up hear- 
ing that you need a solid meal in your belly first thing.” She pours 
me a sweet-tart drink made with the sepals of hibiscus flowers, which 
Jamaicans call sorrel, and lays a bright-orange hunk of boiled yam on 
my plate next to the ackee and saltfish. The saltfish, an increasingly 
expensive import, is used sparingly as an accent. The star of Ellington’s 
dish is the ackee, which she takes from the prolific trees in her yard. 
She explains that the fruit, which is poisonous until ripened, can be 
harvested once its red pods have burst, revealing lobes of creased yellow 
flesh surrounding shiny black seeds. Unlike the canned kind we get in 
the States, which breaks down when sauteed, the fresh lobes retain the 
shape that inspired the nickname “vegetable brain.” 

Digging in, I realize that this dish epitomizes the brilliance of Ja- 
maican cooking. It’s a cuisine born of the island’s unique history — its 
sugar plantation past, its kaleidoscopic Creole culture, its people’s vi- 
brancy in the face of hardship. Like the diverse ancestors of the island- 
ers themselves (whose motto is “Out of Many, One People”), none 
of the ingredients in ackee and saltfish is indigenous. The cod comes 
from northern waters; it arrived here in the 17th century to provision 
forced labor. The vegetables — most of which are now staples of Jamai- 
can kitchen gardens — were introduced Irom Europe, Asia, and other 
parts of the Americas. And the ackee is of West African origin, the trees 
in Jamaica perhaps first sprung from seeds stowed away with captives 
in the hold of a slave ship. Yet when cooked together, they create a sort 
of magic: The brine and oil of the fish mingle with the brightness and 
heat of the vegetables and the nuttiness of the ackee. The vegetables 
crunch, the fish flakes, and the custardy fruit yields to the fork. It tastes 
like the world’s most satisfying way to begin the day. 

“You don’t have to have anything after this breakfast,” chef 
Gary Burt declares as I sit down with him after his shift. “Not everyone 
can have lunch” — by which he means not everyone can afford it. Burt 





works at Susie’s Bakery and Coffee Bar, a popular cafe in New Kingston, 
the upscale section of the capital. He’s just finished cooking the week- 
end brunch, an al fresco buffet served on the front patio. 

The spread is brimming with robust dishes, and I pile my plate high. 
I try mackerel rundown, a stew of pickled fish and aromatics that’s re- 
duced, or “run down,” until it’s creamy and flavorful. It goes well with 
a savory side dish of callaloo. Over the course of my week in Jamaica, 
I’ll eat this spinachlike green in everything from sautes to quiches, 
but here I have it simply steamed with thyme and Scotch bonnets. I 
venture some bites of the brown stew liver, a rich calFs liver dish made 
with a ubiquitous Jamaican sauce that is enhanced with caramelized 
brown sugar, and I devour the curried chicken, its sweet-spicy flavors 
introduced by Indian laborers who came here after emancipation. 

In addition to the entrees, I stuff myself on airy salt cod fritters, 
nicknamed “stamp-and-go,” a reference to their status as a quick road- 
side snack. I find the johnnycakes — fried flour dumplings derived 
from the 18th-century “journey cakes” that plantation workers would 
pack for trips to the fields — great for sopping up sauces. And I have a 
tough time resisting all those starchy, boiled vegetables that Jamaicans 
call “ground provisions”: 1 eat yams, sweet potatoes, and dasheen, or 
taro. But my favorite side of all is the golden slices of fried breadfruit, 
crunchy and salty outside, sweet and soft within. 

This is country breakfast food, designed to fuel a long day of strenu- 
ous farm work. But over the centuries, as the culture has urbanized, 
it’s become something more: a source of Jamaican identity and pride. 
“This is why Jamaicans did so good in the Olympics: 
yam, green banana, plantain,” says Burt’s boss, Susie 
Hanna. “Complex carbohydrates. We eat what’s grown 
in the earth.” 

The Jamaican focus on natural eating is strongest 
among Rastafarians, adherents of a religion based on 
black empowerment that sprung up in Kingston’s ghet- 
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Clockwise, from top left: escovitch fish and hammy; the breakfast menu at Fat- 
ty’s Cookshop in Kingston, Jamaica; a street in downtown Kingston; vegetable 
run-up; Dameko and Ricky Holland of Charley Mattrass Porridge Centre; 
callaloo quiches. Facing page: Angclia Smith, owner of Anty’s Hoincstyle 
Cooking in downtown Kingston. Previous pages, left: Barbara Ellington’s 
ackee and saltfish; Noel “Fuzzy” Harris, a customer outside of Snack Attack 
Restaurant in the parish of St. Elizabeth. (See page 80 for recipes.) 

tos in the 1930s. The movement originated a meat-free, salt-free cuisine 
called Ital, rooted in Rasta interpretations of the Old Testament. It’s 
the specialty of New Kingston’s Ashanti Oasis Vegetarian Restaurant, 
where I stop one morning for owner Yvonne Peters-Hope’s version of 
a rundown, which is chock-full of mild chocho squash (chayote) and 
fresh green gungo peas (pigeon peas) and enriched with coconut milk. 
“We don’t do rundown; we do run-up,” Peters-Hope says, her long 
dreadlocks held back by a scarf, “because everything we do is uplift- 
ing." Her green plantain-and-peanut porridge is served Rasta-style 
in a calabash shell. I wonder aloud what makes it so good. “All our 
cooking has love in it,” she answers. “If you take upset and cook it, 
that’s not going to do it,” 

It’s an ethos that seems to apply to the contents of the cookpots and 
aluminum Dutch ovens, or Dutchies, on the stoves of many morning 
porridge makers. At the Charley Mattrass Porridge Centre, tucked into 
a downtown shopping arcade, a shadowy warren of tin-and-plywood 
stalls, Ricky Holland and his brother Dameko serve a steady stream 


This is country food, designed 

to fuel a long day of farm work. But over 
the centuries, it’s become something more: 
a source of Jamaican identity and pride 
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Island Flavors Though many ingredients in Jamaican breakfast dishes are not indigenous to the island, they’ve become so 
essential to the cuisine and culture that they feel wholly a part of the place. Chief among these is O ackee ( Blighia sapida). This West African fruit, 
which is poisonous until ripened, is now found throughout the Caribbean, but it is most widely consumed by Jamaicans, who prize its nutty, yellow 
flesh, as well as its symbolism. Historian B.W. Higman, in his book Jamaican Food (University of the West Indies Press, 2008), notes that the poten- 
tially deadly ackee was named the national fruit, in part, because it signifies the islanders’ ability to change a negative into a positive. Aekee’s most 
common partner is O saltfish, filets of cod or pollack that have been dry-cured in salt for the long journey from Canada or Norway, where the fish is 
caught. As once-plentiful fish populations have been depleted, this former slave provision has become an expensive import, increasingly used as 
a flavoring agent rather than a staple protein. Saltfish is also paired with © callaloo for breakfast. A variety of amaranth, this versatile leafy green 
is often steamed but is also eaten in morning sautes, quiches, fritters, and soups. Chayote, which Jamaicans call Ochocho, is an equally common 
breakfast ingredient. The mild-flavored, pear-shape squash is chopped up for soups and sauteed with saltfish; Rasta chef Yvonne Peters-Hope uses 
it as a key ingredient in her vegetable run-up. Dishes like these get a spicy kick from 6 Scotch bonnet chiles, named for their resemblance to the tra- 
ditional Scottish tam-o’-shanter. Starchy vegetables, which Jamaicans call “ground provisions," are eaten as energy-boosting sides to breakfast's 
main dishes. Most of them, including green bananas, sweet potatoes, yams, and a type of taro called © dasheen, are boiled. But ©green, or unripe, 
plantains are sliced, smashed, and fried. Or they are mashed with coconut milk, brown sugar, and spices to make a hot cereal that Jamaicans call 
porridge. © Hominy— whole, dried, hulled corn kernels— are also the basis of a luscious porridge. ©Sorrel, comprising the crimson-hued sepals of 
a type of hibiscus flower, is brewed with ginger and sugar to make a sweet-tart seasonal drink. —B.A. 


K a type of hibiscus flower, is bre' 
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of early risers, ladling out soupy hot cereals spiced with nutmeg and 
allspice. As a branding strategy, Holland’s family named the shop af- 
ter his grandfather, Egbert “Charley Mattrass” Jackson, a noted local 
fisherman who fathered 56 children. Ricky and Dameko make flavors 
from oats to cornmcal, but peanut porridge is their big seller. 

“It’s a mon t’ing,” Holland says; it belongs to a seemingly endless 
category of foods valued for aiding virility. Reddish-brown with peanut 
skins, it is nutty, earthy, and sweet. 

After the frenetic rhythm of Kingston, I’m curious to know 
more about the slower-paced, agrarian Jamaica where the roots of 
the rib-sticking morning meal lie. So I travel westward to St. Eliz- 
abeth parish, to visit the family of my friend Melissa Stephenson, 
who lives in Mount Vernon, New York. “St. Elizabeth is the bread- 
basket of the nation,” she has told me. “Growing up, our lawn was 
scallion and thyme." 

When Melissa’s father, Delano Stephenson, a prominent St. Eliza- 
beth farmer and businessman, and her cousin, Keisha Green, pick me 
up at my hotel in the morning, our first stop is M & D Grocery, where 
proprietor Delvin Powell is standing in his parking lot, stirring the 
steaming contents of an enormous cauldron set over a roaring fire. 

“Soup ready?” a woman shouts from a car rolling by. 

“No, mon,” says Powell. He’s just finished assembling the ingredi- 
ents for his conch soup, which won’t be ready to sell for another hour. 
Nevertheless, he offers me a spoonful. Loaded with fresh conch and 
flavored with scallion, thyme, and Scotch bonnets picked from St. 
Elizabeth’s fields, it already tastes terrific. 

Conch is not the only fresh seafood I sample this morning. St. Eliza- 
beth is also a fishing community; curried or brown stew lobster and 

A family walking from morning services at the Southfield Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church in St. Elizabeth Parish, Jamaica. 
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fish soup are common breakfasts here, along with escovitch fish, fried 
whole and topped with a vinegary sauce. They’re all eaten with a cas- 
sava flatbread called bammy, which is made from scratch by women 
like Imogene Falconer, whose home we visit next. 

The bespectacled Falconer had grated her cassava and let it sit over- 
night in a wicker bag pressed down with stones to leech out its poison- 
ous juices. This morning she beats the grated root in a huge wooden 
mortar, then sifts it to attain a fine flour. Oneil, 30, the eldest of her 
three sons, begins to fry small whole snappers and to prepare the es- 
covitch sauce, slicing onions, ginger, and chiles into a reduction of 
coconut milk and vinegar. A tart aroma fills the kitchen, while outside. 
Falconer smooths a fistful of cassava flour into a round mold set on a 
cast-iron plate over a wood fire. The heat binds and toasts the starchy 
flour into a chewy, wafer-thin bammy. She hands it to me. It’s smoky 
and has a creamy, wheatlike flavor. I’ve eaten escovitch fish and bammy 
before, bought from a hawker in downtown Kingston. But I’m grateful 
now to know just how much work goes into its preparation. Falconer 
makes six dozen bammies every morning to sell to farmers who snatch 
them up on their way to the fields. 

We take a drive across Delano’s scruffy land along an oceanside cliff, 
where he yanks a tentacled cassava from the ground and plucks some 
melons. We visit various Stephensons in their homes surrounded by 
banana plants and enormous rosemary bushes. As night falls, we wan- 
der down to Treasure Beach, where a fishing boat called the Avatar II 
has anchored. A crowd has formed with trucks and coolers. Driftwood 
fires dot the beach. The boat’s crewmen, their muscles taut from haul- 
ing nets, row ashore and dump their catch: jackfish, grunts, parrot fish, 
yellowtail snappers, barracuda. Within an hour, all the fish is sold. By 
morning, much of it will be fried, doused in escovitch, and wrapped 
in paper along with fresh-made bammy, to be purchased and eaten for 
breakfast in an open-air market, on a street corner, or on a waterfront 
somewhere in Jamaica, as the sun rises again. 




The Guide Jamaica 

Breakfast for two with drinks and tip: Inexpensive Under S20 Moderate $20-580 Expensive Over $80 


For more information on travel in 
Jamaica, contact the Jamaican Tour- 
ist Board at 800/526-2422 or go to 
visitjamaica.com. 

WHERE TO STAY 
Wyndham Kingston Jamaica 

77 Knutsford Boulevard, Kingston 
( 876/926-5430 ; wyndhamkingston 
.com). Rates: $139-$189 double. 
This 303-room high-rise is located 
across the street from New Kings- 
ton’s Emancipation Park. Don’t miss 
the johnnycakes at the Terrace Cafe’s 
extensive Sunday brunch buffet. 

Jakes Hotel, Villas & Spa 

Calabash Bay, Treasure Beach, St. 
Elizabeth (876/965-3000: jakeshotel. 
com). Rates: $95-$325 double. This 
eco-resort features 21 garden- or bay- 
view rooms, plus 6 cottages and 3 
villas, many with verandas and large 
outdoor showers. Jakes Country Cui- 
sine, one of its two restaurants, offers 
breakfast dishes like poached organic 
eggs and callaloo. 

WHERETO EAT 
Anty’s Homestyle Cooking 

Old Gas Station, Pechon Street, Kings- 
ton (876/408-6658). Inexpensive, This 

YVorldMags 


cheery stand serves hawkers, bus driv- 
ers, and other downtown Kingston 
denizens quick breakfasts like ackee 
and saltfish, along with dumplings, 
yams, and other filling sides. 

Ashanti Oasis Vegetarian 
Restaurant 

12 Breamar Avenue, Kingston (876/441- 
4312). Inexpensive. At Rasta chef 
Yvonne Peters-Hope’s indoor-outdoor 
Ital restaurant, the day kicks off with 
meat-free, salt-free, yet flavorful dishes, 
such as vegetable run-up (a coconut 
milk-enriched vegetarian stew) and 
ackee with bean curd. 

Charley Mattrass Porridge 
Centre 

65 Mall Wolmers Arcade, Church 
Street, Kingston (876/872-7391). 
Inexpensive. Not far from Coronation 
Market, this shopping-arcade stall 
serves morning customers hot, soupy 
porridges in flavors including plantain, 
cornmeal, and the popular peanut. 

Contemporary Art Gallery & 
Cafe 

7 Argyle Road, Kingston (876/927- 
9958). Moderate. Reserve a spot for 
the bimonthly Sunday brunch on the 


veranda of the art-filled home of gal- 
lerist and caterer Dian Watson, who 
is famed for her hominy porridge, 
slowly cooked with coconut, con- 
densed, and evaporated milks until 
it’s rich and pudding-like. 

Grog Shoppe 

Devon House, 26 Hope Road, Kingston 
(876/906-7165: grogshoppejm.com). 
Expensive. Jamaica’s most beloved chef, 
Norma Shirley (who died in 2010), 
opened this picturesque restaurant at 
the historic Devon House. The restau- 
rant is currently not serving breakfast 
or brunch, but at other times of day, 
creative dishes like conch puffs with 
ginger-tcriyaki sauce or callaloo-stuffed 
curried chicken breast are served in the 
mango tree-shaded courtyard. 

Hot Pot Restaurant 

2 Altamont Terrace, Kingston 
(876/929-3906; hotpotjamaica. com). 
Inexpensive. This colorful restaurant 
surrounded by New Kingston hotels 
offers covered courtyard seating. Dine 
on a breakfast of saltfish cooked with 
okra or ackee, or try braised liver or 
kidneys, washed down with a drink 
from the extensive juice bar. Dinner 
features seafood and tofu-based dishes. 


M & D Grocery 

Calabash Bay, Treasure Beach, St. Eliz- 
abeth (876/965-0070). Inexpensive. 
On weekends, grab a steaming cup of 
conch or goat soup, made fresh with 
local ingredients and cooked over an 
open fire outdoors at this modest gro- 
cery in St. Elizabeth. 

Susie’s Bakery and Coffee Bar 

Shops 1 and 2, South dale Plaza, 2 South 
Avenue, Kingston (876/968-5030; 
susiesbakery.com). Moderate. Jamaican 
celebrities hobnob over casual meals 
at this New Kingston cafe and bak- 
ery. Served al fresco, the weekend 
brunch buffet features traditional 
dishes like mackerel rundown, plus 
desserts including bread pudding and 
Susie’s knockout plantain tarts. 

Clockwise, from top left: Yvonne 
Peters-Hope, chef and owner of 
Ashanti Oasis Vegetarian Restaurant; 
conch soup (see page 80 for recipe); 
the crew of the Avatar II landing on 
Treasure Beach; bammy lady Imo- 
gene Falconer at her St. Elizabeth 
home; the weekend brunch buffet at 
Susie’s Bakery and Coffee Bar. 
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From left, hominy porridge; the Wyndham Kingston Jamaica's johnnycakes, made Huffy with the addition of baking powder; and curried chicken 


Ackee and Saltfish 

SERVES 6-8 

Ackec, Jamaica’s national fruit, is the 
highlight of this saute (pictured on 
page 72). 

1 lb. dried salt cod 

2 tbsp. canola oil 

1 tbsp. fresh thyme leaves 
4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
I large yellow onion, chopped 
1 tomato, cored and chopped 

1 each red and green bell pep- 
per, stemmed, seeded, and 
chopped 

Vi Scotch bonnet or habanero 
chile, stemmed, seeded, and 
finely chopped 

2 scallions, thinly sliced 

1 1 9-07.. can ackee, rinsed and 
drained (see page 111) 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

1 Place cod in a 2-qt. saucepan, and 
cover by 2” with cold water; bring 
to a boil over high heat, and cook 
for 20 minutes. Drain cod, return to 
saucepan, and repeat process twice 
more. Transfer cod to a bowl, and 
flake with a fork into large chunks; 
set aside. 

2 Heat oil in a 12” skillet over 
medium-high heat; add thyme, gar- 
lic, onion, tomato, peppers, and chile, 
and cook, stirring, until soft, about 
10 minutes. Add reserved cod, the 
scallions, and ackee, and cook, stir- 
ring gently to keep cod and ackee in 
large pieces, until warmed through, 
about 5 minutes. Season with salt 
and pepper. 

Bass in Escovitch 

SERVES 4-6 

Tart, spicy cscovitch sauce is the 
perfect foil for mild, flaky whole 
fish, either baked or fried, as in the 
popular Jamaican hawker breakfast 
(pictured on page 75). 

2 2-lb. whole seabass or 
striped bass, scaled and 
cleaned 

All 9 s 


Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
14 lime 
4 sprigs thyme 
2 scallions 

1 Scotch bonnet or habanero 
chile, stemmed, seeded, and 
thinly sliced 

2 tbsp. olive oil, plus more for 
greasing pan 

1 each green, yellow, and or- 
ange bell pepper, stemmed, 
seeded, and thinly sliced 
1 medium red onion, thinly 
sliced 

1 tbsp. apple cider vinegar 

1 Heat oven to 375°. Season the cav- 
ity of each fish with salt and pepper; 
squeeze lime juice inside. Stuff each 
with 2 sprigs thyme, I scallion, and 
14 of the chile; cut three diagonal 
slashes in the side of each fish, and 
season outsides with salt and pepper. 
Place fish on a greased foil-lined bak- 
ing sheet, and bake until just cooked 
through, about 30 minutes. 

2 Meanwhile, make the escovitch 
sauce by heating oil in a 12” skil- 
let over medium-high heat; add 
remaining chile, peppers, and 
onion, and cook, stirring, until soft- 
ened but slightly crunchy, about 5 
minutes. Remove from heat, and stir 
in vinegar; season with and salt and 
pepper. Top each fish with sauce. 

Callaloo and Cheddar 
Quiches 

SERVES 8 

Jacqui Sinclair, food columnist 
for the Jamaica Observer, gave us 
the recipe for these mini brunch 
quiches made with callaloo, a spin- 
ach-like Jamaican green (pictured 
on page 75). 

FOR THE CRUST: 

2 cups flour 

8 tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed 
and chilled 
'A tsp. kosher salt 
1 tbsp. heavy cream 
I egg, lightly beaten 


FOR THE FILLING: 

2 tbsp. unsaltcd butter 

3 cloves garlic, minced 

1 large yellow onion, minced 

'A red bell pepper, stemmed, 
seeded, and minced 

14 Scotch bonnet or habanero 
chile, stemmed, seeded, and 
minced 

8 oz. sharp cheddar cheese, 
grated 

4 oz. cooked or canned calla- 
loo or spinach, squeezed dry 
and finely chopped 

V4 cup milk 

6 eggs 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

1 Make the crust: Combine Hour, 
butter, and salt in a food processor, 
and pulse until pea-size crumbles 
form. Add cream and egg, and pulse 
until dough forms. Shape dough 
into a disk, and wrap in plastic 
wrap; chill for I hour. 

2 Unwrap dough, and, using a roll- 
ing pin, roll dough until 14” thick; 
using a 4" round cutter, cut out 8 
circles and transfer each circle to a 
muffin tin cup, forming pleats on 
the sides so it fits in the cup. Refrig- 
erate until ready to use. 

3 Make the filling: Heat oven to 
425°. Heat butter in a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan over medium-high heat; add 
garlic, onion, pepper, and chile, and 
cook, stirring until softened, about 
10 minutes. Transfer to a bowl; stir 
in 6 oz. cheddar, callaloo, milk, and 
eggs. Season with salt and pepper. 
Divide evenly among muffin cups, 
and sprinkle tops with remaining 
cheddar. Bake until golden brown 
and set, about 30 minutes. 

Conch Soup 

SERVES 6-8 

Sweet conch meat meets fiery chiles 
in this aromatic stew (pictured on 
page 79). Long simmering tender- 
izes the shellfish and results in a 
sumptuous dish. 


'A cup canola oil 
10 cloves garlic, minced 
1 large yellow onion, minced 
I tbsp. sugar 
1 tsp. ground turmeric 
1 tsp. paprika 
14 cup flour 

1 14 lb. conch meat, cut into 14” 
cubes (see page 111) 

1 tbsp. fresh thyme leaves 
1 large yellow yam or sweet 
potato, peeled and cut into 
14” cubes 

1 medium carrot, peeled and 
cut into !4” cubes 
1 chayote squash, cut into 14” 
cubes 

1 green banana, peeled and cut 
into 14” cubes 

1 Scotch bonnet or habanero 
chile, slit in half lengthwise 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. finely chopped parlsey 
4 scallions, roughly chopped 

Heat oil in a 6-qt. Dutch oven over 
medium-high heat; add garlic and 
onion; cook, stirring often, until 
soft, about 6 minutes. Add sugar, 
turmeric, and paprika, and cook, stir- 
ring, until fragrant, about I minute. 
Add flour, and cook, stirring, until 
smooth, about 1 minute; add conch 
meat and 6 cups water, and bring to 
a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low, 
and simmer until conch meat is ten- 
der, about 2 hours. Add thyme, vam, 
carrot, chayote, banana, and chile, 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
vegetables are tender, about 10 min- 
utes. Remove from heat, and season 
with salt and pepper. Sprinkle with 
parsley and scaliions. 

Curried Chicken 

SERVES 6-8 

Bathed in fragrant curry- and gin- 
ger-infused coconut milk, this stew 
(pictured above) is a popular break- 
fast dish at Kingston cafes. 

4 lb. boneless, skinless chicken 
thighs, cut into 114" pieces 
14 cup fresh lime juice 
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2 tbsp. curry powder 
14 cup coconut oil 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

1 tsp. ground allspice 

3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
3 scallions, finely chopped 

3 sprigs thyme 

2 carrots, thinly sliced 

1 chayote squash, cut into 14" 
cubes 

I russet potato, peeled and cut 
into 14” cubes 
1 I” piece ginger, minced 
I cup coconut milk 
1 Scotch bonnet or habanero 
chile, slit in half lengthwise 
Cooked white rice, for 
serving 

1 Combine chicken, lime juice, and 

1 thsp. curry powder in a large bowl, 
and toss to combine; refrigerate for 
at least 4 hours or up to overnight. 

2 Heat oil in a 6-qt. Dutch oven 
over medium-high heat. Season 
chicken with salt and pepper, and 
working in batches, add to pot, and 
cook, stirring, until golden brown 
all over, about 8 minutes. Trans- 
fer chicken to bowl with marinade, 
and set aside. Add remaining curry 
powder, the allspice, garlic, scal- 
lions. thyme, carrots, chayote, 
potato, and ginger, and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until lightly 
caramelized, about 6 minutes. Add 
chicken and any remaining mar- 
inade to pot along with coconut 
milk and chile, and stir to com- 
bine. Cook, stirring occasionally, 
until chicken is cooked through 
and sauce is thickened, about 40 
minutes; serve over rice. 

Hominy Porridge 

SERVES 6-8 

Dried hominy takes hours of cuok- 
ing, hut it yields a luscious porridge 
(pictured on page 80). 1his recipe 
comes from Kingston-based caterer 
Dian Watson. 

4 cups milk 

1 cup dried, broken yellow 
hominy (see page 1 1 1) 

I tsp. kosher salt 
I 15-oz. can coconut milk 
1 14-oz. can sweetened 

condensed milk 
I stick cinnamon 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 tsp. vanilla extract 
Freshly grated nutmeg, to 
garnish 

14 cup mixed candied fruits 


Bring milk, hominy, and 2 cups 
water to a boil in a 6-qt. saucepan; 



reduce heat to medium-low and 
cook, stirring otcen, until tender, 
about 4 hours. Add salt, coconut 
and sweetened condensed milks, 
and cinnamon, and cook, stirring 
often, until thickened, about I 
hour. Remove from heat, and stir 
in cream, vanilla, and nutmeg; 
sprinkle each serving with can- 
died fruit. 

Johnnycakes 

MAKES ABOUT IA 
These Huffy fried dumplings (pic- 
tured on page 80), served at the 
Wyndham Kingston Jamaica, are 
great alongside ackee and saltfish. 

Canola oil, for frying 
4 cups flour 
14 cup sugar 
2 tbsp. baking powder 
14 tsp. kosher salt 
4 tbsp. unsalted butter, cut 
into 14” cubes and chilled 
J A cup milk 

1 Pour oil into a 6-qr. Dutch oven 
to a depth of 2", and heat over 
medium-high heat until a deep-fry 
thermometer reads 325°. 

2 In a large bowl, whisk together 
flour, sugar, baking powder, and salt; 
add butter, and. using your fingers, 
rub into flour mixture until pea- 
size crumbles form. Add milk, and 
stir until a stiff, sticky dough forms. 
Divide dough into about fourteen 
2-oi. pieces and roughly shape into 
balls. Working in batches, fry until 
puffed and golden brown, about 
12 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer to paper towels to drain. 

Sorrel 

MAKES 4 CUES 

Bright and citrusy, this drink (pic- 
tured on page 76) is associated with 
Christmastime in Jamaica, but it’s 
refreshing on any morning. 

I cup sugar 

I tbsp. uncooked white rice 
1 tbsp. fresh orange juice 
I tsp. ground cinnamon 
8 whole allspice berries 
6 whole cloves 
1 6" strip orange zest 

1 2” piece ginger, peeled and 
coarsely grated 

2 cups dried sorrel 
(see page III) 

Bring sugar, rice, juice, cinnamon, 
allspice, doves, zest, ginger, and 4 
cups water to a boil in a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan over high heat; remove from heat; 
stir in sorrel. Cover, and let sit for at 
least 24 hours. Pour through a line 


strainer lined with cheesecloth into 
a pitcher; refrigerate until chilled, at 
least 4 hours. Serve over ice. 

Stamp-and-Go 

(ShIi Cod Fritters} 

SERVES 6-8 

These road snacks are possibly named 
for the way travelers would stamp 
their feet at food stands to hail ven- 
dors. This recipe, adapted from one 
given to us by Jamaican food colum- 
nist Jacqui Sinclair, pairs the fritters 
with a sauce made with culantro, an 
herb with a cilantro-like flavor. 

FOR THE CULANTRO SAUCE: 

2 cups mayonnaise 
14 cup finely chopped culantro 
or cilantro 

14 cup finely chopped parsley 
1 tbsp. white wine vinegar 

1 tbsp. fresh lime juice 

2 tsp. lime zest 

1 tsp. finely chopped basil 

1 tsp. finely chopped thyme 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
14 Scotch bonnet or habanero 

chile, stemmed, seeded, and 
minced 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

FOR THE FRITTERS: 

I lb. dried salted cod 

1 tbsp. canola oil, plus more 
for frying 

6 cloves garlic, minced 

2 small yellow onions, minced 
2 scallions, finely chopped 

14 Scotch bonnet or habanero 
chile, stemmed, seeded, and 
finely chopped 

2 cups flour 

3 tbsp. baking powder 
2 tsp. kosher salt 

1 tsp. ground black pepper 
6 eggs, lightly beaten 

1 Make the culantro sauce: Whisk 
together all ingredients in a bowl; 
season with salt and pepper; chill. 

2 Make the fritters; Place cod in 
a 2-qt. saucepan, and cover by 2" 
with cold water; bring to a boil over 
high heat, and cook for 20 minutes. 
Drain cod, return to saucepan, and 
repeat process twice more. Transfer 
cod to a bowl, and flake with a fork 
into large chunks; set aside. 

3 Hear oil in a 12” skillet over 
medium-high heat; add garlic, 
onions, scallions, and chile, and 
cook, stirring, until sofr, about 10 
minutes. Remove from heat, and 
let cool; set aside. In a large bowl, 
whisk together flour, baking pow- 
der, salt, and pepper: add eggs, and 


stir until dough forms. Add reserved 
cod and cooked vegetables, and stir 
gently until combined. 

4 Pour oil into a 6-qt. Dutch oven 
to a depth of 2”, and heat over 
medium-high heat until a deep-fry 
thermometer reads 350“. Using a 
tablespoon, drop rounds of dough 
into oil, and fry until golden brown, 
about 3 minutes; repeat with 
remaining dough. Using a slot- 
ted spoon, transfer fritters to paper 
towels to drain briefly- Serve imme- 
diately with culantro sauce. 

Vegetable Run-Up 

SERVES 8 

Tills version of rundown, typically 
made with mackerel, was renamed 
by chef Yvonne Peters-Hope of 
Ashanti Oasis Vegetarian Restau- 
rant, who gave us the recipe for this 
meat-free take on the savory break- 
fast stew (pictured on page 75). 

4 cups coconut milk 

1 tbsp. whole allspice berries 

4 scallions, finely chopped 

3 sprigs thyme 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

2 plum tomatoes, peeled, 
seeded, and finely chopped 

1 large yellow onion, minced 

1 Scotch bonnet or habanero 
chile, slit in half 

4 oz. green beans, trimmed 
and cut into 14” lengths 

3 medium carrots, peeled and 
cut into 14” cubes 

2 chayote squash, cut into 14" 
cubes 

1 each red, yellow, and green 
bell pepper, stemmed, 
seeded, and cut into 14” cubes 

2 tsp. light brown sugar 

1 1 4-oz. can pigeon peas, 

rinsed and drained 
Cooked white rice, for serving 
Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Finely chopped culantro, for 
serving (optional) 

Bring coconut milk to a boil in a 
6-qt. Dutch oven over medium 
heat; cook, stirring occasionally, 
until reduced to 1 1/2 cups, about 
25 minutes. Add allspice, scallions, 
thyme, garlic, tomatoes, onion, 
and chile, and cook, stirring, until 
fragrant and slightly soft, about 5 
minutes. Add green beans, carrots, 
chayote, and peppers, and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until soft, 
about 35 minutes. Stir in sugar and 
peas; cook until heated through, 
about 5 minutes more. Season with 
pepper, and serve over rice; garnish 
wirh culantro before serving. 
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Harvest 


v4 vegetarian chef explores the tradition of 
the meat-free Thanksgiving 


By Linda Monastra 


Ihc author, standing in her New Jersey kitchen, with her husband, Richard 
Bolster, her sister, Carolyn Monastra, and her son, Leo 
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O N holidays, my mom 
used to set the dining 
room table with china and 
place a roast as its center- 
piece. She served ham for 
Easter, beef for Christmas, 
and turkey with sausage-and-oyster stuffing 
and giblet gravy for Thanksgiving. 

But I haven’t eaten meat since 1998, which 
for me is not only an ethical choice but a testa- 
ment to my love of great produce. Nowadays 
I work as a chef in a vegan restaurant called 
Sprig & Vine in New Hope, Pennsylvania. For 
years, my husband, Richard, and I have been 
hosting Thanksgiving at our house in neigh- 
boring Lawrenceville, New Jersey. Everything 
we cook is vegetarian, but invariably one of 
our meat-eating friends asks if he or she can 
bring a turkey. In the spirit of gracious host- 
ing, we’ve always obliged. But last year, in part 
inspired by New Jersey’s fantastic local bounty, 
we asked our guests to forego the bird. 

It was a tough decision, and it presented a 
challenge even to a veteran vegetarian like me. 
To my meat-eating friends, turkey is a symbol 
of Thanksgiving itself — a harvest feast where 
the food isn’t only rich in flavor, but rich in 
meaning. The holiday bird and fixings embody 
Thanksgiving’s ideals ofsharingand gratitude. 
How would I re-create that resonance with a 
vegetarian meal? I’d have to look beyond the 
usual traditions to find inspiration. 

I toyed with the idea of basing my Thanks- 
giving on one of the world’s great vegetarian 
traditions. I love the aromatic curries and stews 
of Gujarat, in India. I’m fond of Egypt’s Coptic 
cuisine, with its generously spiced vegan dishes 
eaten around fasting periods. But Thanksgiv- 
ing is particular to our own culture; I wanted to 
keep the meal within the American idiom. So I 
dug into our national history for precedents. 

As it turns out, Thanksgiving and vegetari- 
anism took hold in the United States at roughly 
the same time. The mid-19th century was a 
heady period for meat-free eating here; Progres- 
sive Era ideas of social change included reforms 
in health and diet, and there were debates 
about animal welfare as well. Vegetarian com- 
munities and associations sprung up around 
the country. Around the same time, Thanks- 
giving — a traditional harvest meal whose 
date had hitherto varied — was coalescing as a 
national holiday; hoping to create unity dur- 
ing the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln declared 
its first set date in 1863. 

One of the earliest known meat-free Thanks- 


Linda Monastra is a food writer and vege- 
tarian chef. This is her first story for s av E u R . 
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givings was held in 1895 at the University of 
Chicago by a group in that city called the 
Vegetarian Eating Club. According to Karen 
and Michael Iacobbo in their book Vegetarian 
America: A History (Praeger, 2004), chestnut 
soup, pumpkin pie, and an incongruous dish 
called pasta d’ltalia were among the meal’s 
highlights. I liked the idea of a dish that evoked 
my family’s Italian roots, so I put ricotta cros- 
tini on my appetizer menu, making the ricotta 
myself — an easy matter of separating the curds 
and whey with lemon juice. When I was a kid, 
soup was something we made with the leftover 
turkey carcass. A Victorian-style soup course, 
I thought, would add elegance to the meal. 
I went for something lighter than chestnuts, 
using local Granny Smith apples and acorn 
squash. I saved the nuts for dessert, upgrad- 
ing the traditional pumpkin pie to a luscious 
pumpkin cheesecake with a gingersnap-hazel- 
nut crust, paired with an apple cider-cinnamon 
ice cream to gild the lily even more. 

My favorite early-20th-century proponent 
of vegetarianism turned out to be the socialite 

I upgraded the 
traditional pie to a 
luscious pumpkin 
cheesecake with 
agingersnap- 
hazefnut crust 

Mrs. Maud R. L. Sharpe, who authored The 
Golden Rule Cook Book: Six Hundred Recipes for 
Meatless Dishes in 1906. Six years later, Sharpe 
founded the Millennium Guild to promote 
meat-free eating. The Guild held illustrious 
vegetarian Thanksgiving dinners at Boston’s 
Copley Plaza Hotel, where guests feasted on 
mushroom cocktail, hearts of palm (served, the 
newspaper Boston American reported, “piping 
hot and tasting like chicken”), and a “Golden 
Rule” roast — presumably made from nuts, like 
the other roasts in Sharpe’s cookbook. 

Though I wasn’t keen on the idea of mock 
meat, I understood the need for a standout 
entree to take the place of the turkey; it should 
be something that could be apportioned like 
meat, in a cutlet or patty form. I decided to 
serve two such dishes: cornmeal-crusted tem- 
peh with a sweet-tart maple-mustard “gravy,” 
and patties of cannellini beans, sweet potatoes, 
and spinach, which were spiced warmly for the 
season, with nutmeg, cinnamon, and sage. 

To round out the meal, I would also intro- 
duce some of the foods from the Thanksgivings 
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of my youth. Frozen peas were a throwback, but 
I gave them new life with fresh orange juice and 
mint. I swapped my mom’s standard mashed 
potatoes for a luxurious gratin that included 
local rutabaga. I found that cooking the veg- 
etables in a bechamel sauce on the stove top 
before baking resulted in a particularly creamy 
version. I made the biscuits I’ve always loved, 
with honey, rosemary, and thyme. And in place 
of canned cranberry sauce, which my mother 
used to mold with a turkey-shape cookie cut- 
ter, I adapted my sister Carolyns recipe for 
cranberry chutney, using honey and ginger for 
sweetness and spice, and celery and onions for 
savory crunch. Tangy and bright, it went beau- 
tifully with the savory patties. 

1 skipped the traditional stuffing in favor of 
a wheat berry pilafwith dried apricots and pis- 
tachios. Spiced with cardamom, cumin, and 
cinnamon, it evoked the intensely flavored 
Indian dishes that I so admired, but it felt per- 
fectly in sync with the harvest season in the 
States. In fact, I found that many of my dishes 
benefited from the type of robust spicing that 
is so common in Asian vegetarian cooking. The 
autumn vegetable patties got a racy shot of cay- 
enne; the sweet apple and squash soup gained 
dimension from Chinese five-spice powder. 

Looking over our menu, Richard and I 
decided that beer, not wine, would pair best 
with each course (see “Party Like the Pilgrims,” 
page 88). It would cut through all the spices, 
and it, too, had historical significance: The Pil- 
grims carried ale with them from England and 
made the decision to land at Plymouth Rock 
due to “our victuals being much spent, espe- 
cially our beer,” as one Mayflower diary noted. 

When our guests arrived, Richard met them 
at the door with champagne flutes of tart Orval 
ale, and everyone snacked on the ricotta cros- 
tini and other appetizers. Then we sat down at 
the table laden with dish upon meat-free dish. 
The buzz of conversation lapsed into satisfied 
murmurs as our guests tucked into their food. 
I watched my crowd dig happily into the veg- 
etable patties and the cranberry chutney, the 
tempeh and the pilaf and the gratin, and felt 
the warmth of the occasion. Even without the 
bird, the meal was complete. This must be what 
Maud Sharpe felt like all those years ago, I 
thought. Though I don’t know if her attend- 
ees embraced the Golden Rule roast, not one 
of my guests talked turkey. 


Clockwise from top left: peas with orange and mint, 
cranberry-ginger chutney, autumn vegetable pat- 
ties, wheat berry pilaf, pumpkin cheesecake, potato 
and rutabaga gratin, honey-herb biscuits, and win- 
ter squash and apple soup (see page 88 for recipes) 
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Autumn Vegetable 
Patties 

SERVES 8 

A satisfying vegetarian main 
course, these sweet potato, white 
bean, and spinach patties (pictured 
on 87) are terrific served with cran- 
berry-ginger chutney (see recipe 
below), 

8 tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 medium sweet potato, 

peeled and grated (about 1 V4 
cups) 

’/< cup panko bread crumbs 
1 tbsp. minced fresh sage 
‘A tsp. ground cinnamon 
'A tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
!4 tsp. cayenne 
12 oz. fresh spinach, boiled 
until tender, squeezed dry, 
and chopped 

1 15-oz. can cannellini beans, 

drained, rinsed, and mashed 
1 egg white, lightly beaten 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Vi cup olive oil 
1 cup sour cream 

1 Heat 6 tbsp. butter in a 10” skil- 
let over medium heat; add sweet 
potato, and cook, stirring, until 
lightly browned, about 10 min- 
utes. Add ‘A cup bread crumbs, 
sage, cinnamon, nutmeg, and cay- 
enne, and cook, stirring, for 1 
minute. Transfer to a large bowl 
and stir in spinach, mashed beans, 
and egg white; season with salt and 
pepper. 

2 Using your hands, shape vege- 
table mixture into eight 4"-long 
oblong patties, about V4” thick; coat 
patties in remaining bread crumbs. 
Heat 2 tbsp. oil and I tbsp. butter 
in a 12” skillet over medium-high 
heat; add 4 patties, and cook, turn- 
ing once. until browned on both 
sides, about 6 minutes. Transfer to 
a serving platter, and repeat with 
remaining oil, butter, and vegeta- 
ble patties. 

3 To serve, season sour cream with 
salt and pepper, and top each patty 
with a dollop of sour cream. 

Cranberry-Ginger 

Chutney 

MAKES ABOUT 3 CUPS 
This sophisticated take on cran- 
berry sauce (pictured on page 87), 
laced with spices and plenty of fresh 
ginger, gets a crunchy boost from 
chopped celery and tart apples. 


I tbsp. unsalted butter 



2 ribs celery, finely chopped 
1 small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

1 lb. (about 4 cups) fresh or 
frozen cranberries 

14 cup packed light brown 
sugar 

'A cup honey 

2 tbsp. sugar 

2 tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 'A tsp. finely grated fresh 

ginger 

% tsp. ground allspice 

1 tart apple, such as Granny 
Smith, stemmed, cored, and 
finely chopped 

Heal butter in a 4-qt. saucepan 
over medium beat; add celery and 
onion, and cook, stirring, until 
soft, about 12 minutes. Add cran- 
berries, brown sugar, honey, sugar, 
cinnamon, ginger, allspice, apple, 
and 1 cup water, and bring to a 
boil; cook, stirring until cranber- 
ries burst and release their juices, 
about 15 minutes. Reduce heat to 
medium-low, and cook, stirring 
often, until berries are tender and 
chutney is the consistency of thick 
jam, about I hour. 

Honey and Herb 
Biscuits 

MAKES ABOUT 2 DOZEN 
BISCUITS 

Instead of plain dinner rolls, author 
Monastra serves these fluffy biscuits 
(pictured on page 86), fragrant 
with rosemary and thyme, with her 
Thanksgiving spread. 

7!4 cups flour 
% cup finely chopped 
rosemary 

3 tbsp. baking powder 

2 tsp. finely chopped thyme 
leaves 

2 tsp. kosher salt 
1 tsp. baking soda 

1 tsp. freshly ground black 
pepper 

12 tbsp. unsalted butter, cut 
into W cubes and chilled 

2 cups buttermilk 
'/< cup half-and-half 
14 cup honey 

1 Heat oven to 375”. Whisk 
together flour, rosemary, baking 
powder, thyme, salt, baking soda, 
and pepper in a large bowl; add 
butter, and using your fingers, rub 
butter into Hour mixture until pea- 
size crumbles form. 

2 In a medium bowl, whisk together 
buttermilk, half-and-half, and 
honey; add to dry ingredients, and 
using a fork, stir together ingredi- 


ents until just combined. Transfer 
dough to a well-floured work sur- 
face, and pat into a 1 "-thick disk. 
Using a 3” round cutter, cut out 
biscuits and transfer to a parch- 
ment paper-lined baking sheet, 
arranging them so their edges 
touch. Reroll scraps and cut out 
more biscuits until all the dough 
is used. Bake until golden brown, 
about 35 minutes. 

Peas With Orange and 
Mint 

SERVES 6-8 

Fresh orange juice and plenty of 
mint enliven ordinary frozen peas 
in thisThanksgivingsidcdish (pic- 
tured on page 86). 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
2 large shallots, thinly sliced 
4 cups frozen green peas 
14 cup fresh orange juice 
Kosher salt and freshly 


ground black pepper, to 
taste 

3 tbsp. finely chopped mint 
Peeled zest of 1 orange, 
julienned 

Heat butter in a 12” skillet over 
medium-high heat; add shallots, 
and cook, stirring often, until soft, 
about 4 minutes. Add peas, juice, 
and salt and pepper, and cook, stir- 
ring, until heated through, about 
5 minutes. Remove from heat and 
stir in mint and orange peel before 
serving. 

Potato and 
Rutabaga Gratiu 

SERVES 6-8 

Earthy rutabagas and aged Gruycrc 
add intrigue to classic potato gratin 
(pictured on page 86). Slicing the 
root vegetables with a mandoline 
and cooking the ingredients on the 
stove top before baking results in 


Party Like the Pilgrims 



At our house, the drink of choice for Thanksgiving isn't pinot nofr or prosecco; 
it's beer The yeasty malty brew goes great with generously spiced fall foods, 
and we figure if il was good enough lor the Pilgrims, it’s good enough lor us 
With the appetizers, we serve flutes oi O Orval Trappist Ale (330ml; 
15,99), a Iripel-styleale from a Trappist Cistercian monastery in southwest 
Belgium, Its sage pear, and apple noles meld with the winter squash and 
apple soup, and its champagnellke effervescence and refreshingly dry fin- 
ish always make it a wonderful aperitif. For an American counterpart to the 
Oival we like ©OmmegangBPA ( 750ml; 1799). This Belgian-^tyle pale 
ale has a hoppy snap that Is assertive without being overwhelming, and il 
cuts through the richness of the rlcotta crostini With Its clove and corian- 
der fragrance and maple and mall sweetness. ©Maudite (750ml; 16 99). 
a strong, dark ale tromthe Canadian brewery Unibroue, tastes like Thanks- 
giving m a glass The heady brew matches the range of warm spices in the 
main courses, yet its surprisingly crisp finish cleans the palate, readying it 
for each new dish n © Allagash Black ( 750ml| 19 99), a potent stout 
Irom Maine, bitter coffee noles and a high-alcohol warmth are balanced by 
a sugary sweetness. It's great with rich side dishes like the potato and ruta- 
baga gratin For dessert, the chocolate and espresso flavors m ©Founders 
Breakfast Stout 355ml; 52 50) mingle with 'lie cheesecake's nutty nth 
ness and the ice cream's spice the same way a dark-roasted coffee would, 
while the beer's deep, creamy texture, derived from oats, mirrors both des- 
serts' smoothness. — Richaid Bnlstei 
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an especially luscious dish. 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
2 tbsp. olive oil 
4 cloves gallic, finely chopped 

1 medium red onion, thinly 
sliced 

!4 cup flour 

2 cups milk 

1 cup heavy' cream 
I lb. russet potatoes, peeled 
and very thinly sliced 
1 lb. rutabagas, peeled and 
very thinly sliced 

1 tbsp. minced thyme leaves 

2 cups (about 4 oz.) grated 
Gruyere cheese 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Ileal oven to 425°. Heat butter 
and oil in a 6-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat; add garlic and 
onion, and cook, stirring often, 
until soft, about 6 minutes, Stir in 
flour, and cook until smooth, about 
I minute. Add milk and cream, 
and stir until smooth. Add pota- 
toes, rutabagas, and 2 tsp. thyme, 
and bring mixture to a boil; cook, 
stirring often, until vegetables are 
slightly tender and broken apart, 
about 5 minutes. Stir in half the 
cheese and salt and pepper, and 
then transfer to a 9” x 13” baking 
dish; top with remaining cheese 
anil bake until golden brown and 
bubbling, about 25 minutes. Sprin- 
kle with remaining thyme before 
serving. 

Spiced Wheat Berry Pilaf 

SERVES 8-10 

Eastern spices like cumin and car- 
damom add bright notes to this 
earthy, pleasantly chewy pilaf (pic- 
tured on page 87). enriched with 
pistachios and dried apricots. Serve 
this as a lighter alternative to tradi- 
tional bread stuffing. 

2 cups wheat berries 
14 cup olive oil 

3 cloves garlic, finely 
chopped 

Vi cup (about 3 oz.) finely 
chopped dried apricots 
Vi cup pistachios, roughly 
chopped 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
VS tsp. ground cardamom 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

'A cup roughly chopped mint 
Zest and juice of 1 lemon 


1 Bring wheat berries and 6 cups 



water to a boil in a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan over high heat; cook, stirring 
occasionally, until tender, about 45 
minutes. Drain and set aside. 

2 Heat oil in a 12" skillet over 
medium-high heat; add garlic, and 
cook, stirring, until soft, about I 
minute. Add reserved wheat ber- 
ries, along with apricots, pistachios, 
cinnamon, cumin, cardamom, and 
salt and pepper, and cook, stirring, 
until warmed through and fra- 
grant. about 5 minutes. Remove 
from heat and stir in mint and 
lemon zest and juice. 

Winter Squash and Apple 
Soup 

SERVES 6-8 

A garnish of fried mushrooms and 
a drizzle of spiced mint butter adds 
elegance to this Iragrant, seasonal 
soup (pictured on page 87). 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

1 large yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

2 tsp. minced fresh ginger 
2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 tsp. ground turmeric 
A tsp. Chinese five-spice 

powder 

2 acorn squash (about 1 54 lb.), 
peeled, seeded, and cut into 
Vi” cubes 

2 tart apples, such as Granny 
Smith, peeled, cored, and 
cut into Vi” cubes 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

4 cups vegetable stock 
1 tbsp. fresh lime juice 
1 cup canola oil 
I cup thinly sliced shiitake 
mushrooms 

6 tbsp. unsalted butter 
I tsp. dried mint 
A tsp. ground cumin 
Vi tsp. paprika 

1 Heat olive oil in a 6-qt. saucepan 
over medium -high heat; add onion, 
and cook, stirring often, until lightly 
browned, about 15 minutes. Add 
ginger and garlic, and cook, stirring, 
for I minute. Add turmeric, five- 
spice powder, squash, apples, and 
salt and pepper, and cook, stirring, 
until fragrant, about 2 minutes. Add 
stock, and bring to a boil; cook, cov- 
ered and stirring occasionally, until 
squash and apple are tender, about 
15 minutes. 

2 Using an immersion blender or 
food processor, puree the soup and 
then return it to saucepan. Stir in 
the lime juice and keep warm. 


3 Meanwhile, heat canola oil in a 
2-qt. saucepan over medium-high 
heat until a deep-fry thermometer 
reads 350"; add mushrooms, and 
fry until browned and crisp, about 

3 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer mushrooms to paper tow- 
els to drain; set aside and reserve 
oil for another use. Wipe saucepan 
clean and add butter, mint, cumin, 
paprika, and salt and pepper; heat 
over medium heat, and cook, stir- 
ring, until melted and Iragrant, 
about 5 minutes. 

4 To serve, ladle soup into bowls; 
drizzle each bowl with some of the 
spiced mint butter and top with 
some of the fried mushrooms. 

Desserts 

Apple Cider- 
Cinnamon Ice Cream 

MAKES I QUART 
This autumnal ice cream is the per- 
fect, cool finish to author Linda 
Monastra’s vegetarian Thanksgiv- 
ing feast. 

2 cups apple cider 

54 cup evaporated cane juice or 
sugar 

1 stick cinnamon 

2 cups milk 

2 cups heavy cream 

14 tsp. ground cinnamon 

6 egg yolks 

1 Whisk apple cider, cane juice 
or sugar, and cinnamon stick in a 
4-qt. saucepan over medium-high 
heat; bring to a boil, and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until reduced to 
*/i cup, about 25 minutes; remove 
from heat and discard cinnamon 
stick. Stir in milk and cream until 
smooth, and then add ground 
cinnamon and egg yolks; whisk 
until smooth. Return saucepan to 
medium heat and cook, stirring 
often, until mixture thickens and 
coats the back of a spoon, about 
20 minutes. Pour custard through 
a fine strainer into a medium 
bowl, and let cool; refrigerate until 
chilled. 

2 Process chilled custard in an ice 
cream maker according to manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Transfer to 
a storage container and freeze until 
firm, at least 4 hours. 

Pumpkin Cheesecake With 
Gingersnap and Hazelnut 
Crust 

SERVES 12-14 

A crust made with gingersnaps 
spices up this creamy dessert, an 


autumnal take on classic cheese- 
cake (pictured on page 87). 

FOR THE CRUST AND TOPPING: 

1 A cups (about 8 oz.) finely 
ground gingersnap cookie 
crumbs 

54 cup finely ground hazelnuts 
6 tbsp. unsalted butter, melted 
3 tbsp. packed light brown 
sugar 

3 tbsp. sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 1 6-oz. container sour cream 

FOR THE FILLING: 

1 cup packed light brown 
sugar 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
14 tsp. ground allspice 

14 tsp. ground ginger 

3 8-oz. packages cream 
cheese, softened 

4 eggs 

A cup heavy cream 
A cup maple syrup 

2 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 15-oz. can pumpkin 

puree 

1 To make the crust: Heat oven 
to 325“. Wrap the outside of a 9" 
springform pan with foil and set 
aside. Combine gingersnap crumbs, 
hazelnuts, butter, and brown sugar 
in a food processor, and process 
until evenly combined. Transfer to 
pan and press evenly into bottom 
and halfway up side; bake until set, 
about 10 minutes. Let cool and set 
aside. Meanwhile, to make the top- 
ping, whisk together sugar, vanilla, 
and sour cream in a medium bowl 
until smooth; set aside. 

2 To make the filling: In the bowl 
of a stand mixer fitted with a pad- 
dle, beat brown sugar, cinnamon, 
allspice, ginger, and cream cheese 
until smooth and Huffy, about 3 
minutes. Add eggs one at a time, 
heating well after each addition, 
until evenly incorporated. Add 
cream, syrup, vanilla, and pump- 
kin, and mix until smooth. Pour 
filling over crust and place pan in 
a large roasting pan; pour enough 
boiling water into roasting pan to 
come halfway up side ol spring- 
form pan. Bake until filling jiggles 
slightly in the center when the pan 
is lapped on the side, about I hour 
and 45 minutes, Pour sour cream 
topping over filling and gently 
smooth top; continue baking for 5 
minutes. Remove springform pan 
from water bath arid let cool com- 
pletely to room temperature. Chill 
until set, at least 4 hours or over- 
night, before serving. 
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ART 


SOUP 


IN THE HEART OF EUROPE 
A GRAND SOUP-MAKING 
TRADITION ENDURES 


When there’s a chill in the air, few sights are 
as reassuring as a pot of soup bubbling on the stove 
top. That’s true in much of the world, but the countries 
of Central Europe have given rise to what is arguably 
the richest soup-making tradition of all. Dumplings 
in meaty broth, hearty pottages thick with barley, vel- 
vety purees of vegetables and cream: Soups like these 
run through the region just as surely as the Rhine and 
Danube rivers do. There are different inflections, of 
course, depending on where you are: the bonanza of 
dumplings — from tiny spaetzle to brawny, meat-filled 
Maultascben — in southern Germany; the penchant 
for sour cream closer to the Black Sea: and in Hun- 
gary, the vivid red broths spiced with paprika. Over 
the centuries, these disparate foodways have coalesced 
into a unified canon, and the soups on the following 
pages are all shaped by principles of classical technique 
still rigorously upheld in Mittel-European professional 
kitchens. Soup is, fundamentally, the most economical' 
of foods, a means of making leftovers and scraps into 
a satisfying meal. But exquisite soups like these are 
something more: a testament to the transformative 
power of passionate and thoughtful cooking. They 
are as pleasurable to prepare as they are to eat. 


BY BETH KRACKLA UER 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY TODD COLEMAN 
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MAULTASCHENSUPPE (Dumplings in Broth) 


The meat-filled, ravioli-like dumplings in this deeply comforting soup 
(pictured on the previous page) are a specialty of Swabia, in southern 
Germany. Their name, Maultaschen , literally means “feedbag,” 
probably because their shape resembles one, though they’re also known 
as Herrgottsbscbeifierle, or “little ones to cheat the l ord,” as they’re 
traditionally served on Christian days of fasting — the assumption being 
that God won’t be the wiser as long as the meat is concealed within the 


pasta. This simple-looking soup is similarly deceptive: Complex flavor is 
built in at every stage of the cooking process. The base is a chicken stock 
enhanced with a confetti of brunoise-cut carrots and celery, and garnished 
with chives. The filling in the dumplings is a savory mix of minced beef, 
pork, veal, and smoky bacon; egg, cream, spinach, and nutmeg make 
them even more sumptuous. And a final dollop of caramelized onion on 
each meaty dumpling provides a hit of concentrated sweetness. 


OCIISENSCII WANZSUPPE (Oxtail Consomme) 


Oxtail is a delicious cut, and a particularly useful one for making soup. It 
contains plenty of collagen and marrow, which contribute rich flavor and 
luscious body to a consomme — a kind of broth whose name translates as 
consummate, or perfect, which in this context means perfectly clear. This 
version comes from northern Switzerland, but similar soups come out of 
restaurant kitchens across the Continent; it owes its extraordinary depth 
not only to the oxtail but also to a few time-honored culinary techniques. 


Pincage, for example, is a French-derived method for caramelizing tomato 
paste to bring sweetness to the soup without imparting a detectable tomato 
flavor. The oxtail is roasted to a dark brown before going into the pot, 
which caramelizes its surface and imparts intense savory flavor as well as 
sweetness. Perhaps most ingenious of all is what’s called a raft: a mass of 
ground meat and egg whites cooked with the broth to absorb impurities. 
When the raft is discarded, what’s left is a consomme of crystalline clarity. 





KARFIOLLEVES (Paprika-Spiced Cauliflower Soup) 


In Hungary, the soup course is a point of national pride, and Hungarian flavor quickly and scorches easily, so hroth is added to the pot soon 

cooks have developed a whole battery of soup-making techniques after. Whereas cooks elsewhere rely on rich mcapor vegetable broths as 

unknown in other European cooking traditions. One secret behind this building blocks of flavor, Hungarians tend tpAisp/very light broths or 
warming, brick-red cauliflower soup is the handling of the paprika, a even water; in a soup like this one, thejdtfa is^6 let the pure flavor of 

spice introduced by occupying Turks in the 1 6th century and thereafter the vegetables shine through. Oncq^this scyap comes together, a dough 

embraced by Hungarians as their own. Paprika is fat-soluble, so it made from eggs, butter, flour, and saltls sliced into the boiling pot to 
makes sense to begin by cooking it in butter, but it also releases its form tiny, spaetzle-Iike dumplings called galuska. 
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PALOCLEVES (Lamb Soup With Sour Cream) 


Thousands of years ago, when nomadic horsemen galloped into what’s 
now known as Hungary, they carried with them the bogracs , or "kettle,” 
that launched a glorious legacy of hearty Hungarian soups. This sour 
cream-laced lamb and yellow wax bean soup, for instance, is a cousin 
of gulyds (goulash), the first dish most people think of when they think 
of Hungarian food. Though it’s named for the rural region of Paldc, 
in northern Hungary, it’s believed to have been created in late- 19th- 


century Budapest, in the kitchen of the Istvan Foherceg Hotel — a 
chef’s refined take on soulful peasant cooking. It is emphatically 
Hungarian not only in its generous use of paprika but also in the way it 
puls meat front and center, a ritual echo of those ancient nomads with 
their sustaining herds of livestock. The sour cream added to the soup 
(another Hungarian culinary signature) is mixed with flour first, which 
prevents the cream from curdling and keeps the texture silky smooth. 



MA KKKLOSS CHENS UP PE (Beef Marrow Dumpling Soup) 


Carman cooks are master garnishers when it comes to soup; they Germany’s Rhine Valley are shaped from bread soaked in water and 

even have a name for this particular type of garnish: Einlagen (lay- bound with egg. They get their richness and savory flavor from an 

ixvO. Dumplings are the most ubiquitous of the so-called lay-ins, and ample measure of luscious beef marrow mixed into the dough; a liberal 

they come in countless shapes, sizes, and textures, from small, rich sprinkling of nutmeg balances that richness with warming, woodsy 
butternocken to the fluffy matzo balls perfected over the centuries spice. The dumplings boil right in the beef stock along with shards of 

in Ashkenazi Jewish cooking. In many respects reminiscent of matzo julienned carrot and leek, releasing some of their marrow to enrich the 

balls, the orb-shaped dumplings in this classic beef-based soup from soup even as they soak up more beefy flavor. 
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GRAUPENSUPPE (German Barley Soup) 


Show up hungry at a home ox gastbaus just about anywhere in Germany flavor. The classic trio of Suppengriin (soup greens) — diced carrot, 

and you might well be greeted with some variant of this soothing celery root, and leek — are added later, so that they’ll contribute flavor 

soup of barley and stock, particularly if it’s cold outside, or if your and also retain some firmness. But it’s the barley, above all, that makes 

host decides you’re looking a little under the weather. Barley is one of this soup so satisfying. Ihe grain releases its starch as it cooks, giving 

Germany’s most ancient crops, a true staff of life and a comfort food par the finished soup a rib-sticking thickness and creaminess. It makes such 

excellence. In this case, a generous hunk of speck (bacon) and thin links a substantial dish, in fact, that it is typically served not as a soup course 

of dry-cured sausage simmer in the broth, imparting a deep, smoky but as an Eintopf, or one-pot meal. 
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KA RTOFFELRA HMSUPPE (Spiced Po 


Over the centuries when potatoes were one of the only vegetables available 
through the lean winter months, this refreshing soup, from Germany’s 
Black Forest region, must have tasted like a miracle. Grated horseradish 
(another long-storing root) gives it an invigorating zing, and though the 
combination of potatoes and cream might sound heavy, one of the charms 
of this soup is that it’s actually quite light. These days, an immersion 
blender is used to whip it into a froth, and the starch from the potatoes 


helps. to set the air bubbluj^Siu maintain that ethereal consistency. Soups 

E k^thi? otie,’served.>vifn a garnish of garlicky Fleischwurst sausage, are 
assic German-pub fare, and in the Palatinate region, in the western part 
of the country, they are traditionally eaten for lunch along with a yeasty 
cake called Qnctscbekucbe, made with small, blue, sweet-sour plums, 
rhen again, as airy and elegant as this soup is, it also makes a wonderful, 
appetite-whetting opener for a multicourse meal. 
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Graupensuppe 

(German Barley Soup) 

SERVES 8 

Klaus Weiler, the chef at Weinhaus 
Weiler in Oberwesel, Germany, 
shared the recipe for this classic 
barley soup (pictured on page 98). 
Garnished with sausage, it’s sub- 
stantial enough to make a meal in 
itself. 

4 tbsp. unsaltcd butter 

1 medium yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

1 cup pearl barlev (sec page 

111 ) 

8 cups vegetable stock 

34 cup finely chopped peeled 
russet potato 

Vi cup finely chopped carrot 

34 cup finely chopped celery 
root 

IS cup finely chopped leek 

1 tsp. dried marjoram 

2 German sausages, like 
bockwurst or braewurst 
(sec page 111) 

l 2-oz. piece bacon 

Freshly grated nutmeg, to 
taste 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

34 cup thinly sliced flat-leaf 
parsley leaves 

Heat butter in a 6-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat; add onion, and 
cook, stirring, until soft, about 5 
minutes. Add barley, and cook, stir- 
ring, until lightly toasted, about 5 
minutes. Add stock, potato, car- 
rot, celery root, leek, marjoram, 
sausages, and bacon, and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until sausages are 
tender, about 35 minutes. Remove 
sausages and bacon from saucepan, 
thinly slice sausages, and discard 
bacon. Season soup with nutmeg, 
salt, and pepper. To serve, ladle 
soup into 8 serving bowls, and 
garnish with parsley and sliced 
sausage. 

Karfiolleves 

I Paprika-Spiced Cauliflower Soup) 
SERVES V 

this recipe for paprika-spiced cauli- 
flower soup (pictured on page 95) 
comes from chef Andrea Nemeth at 
the restaurant Bagolyvar in Buda- 
pest. To form the tiny dumplings, 
called galuska, she simply drops bits 
of dough into the simmering broth. 

34 cup flour 

'A tsp. kosher sale 

6 tbsp. unsaltcd butter, cubed 
and chilled 


1 egg 

1 'A tbsp. Hungarian hot paprika 



1 large yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

6 cups vegetable stock 
1 small head cauliflower, large 
stem removed, cut into florets 
1 medium carrot, peeled and 
finely chopped 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
I small bunch flat-leaf parsley, 
stemmed and finely 
chopped 

1 Make the dumplings: In a bowl, 
stir together flour and salt; add 2 
tbsp. butter, and using your fin- 
gers, rub into flour until pea-size 
crumbles form. Add egg, and stir 
until dough forms; refrigerate until 
ready to use. 

2 Heat remaining butter in a 6-qt. 
saucepan over medium-high heat; 
add paprika and onion, and cook, 
stirring, until soft, about 5 minutes. 
Add vegetable stock, cauliflower, 
and carrot; season with salt and 
pepper, and bring to a boil. Reduce 
heat to medium, and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until vegetables are 
tender, about 15 minutes. Using a 
34-tsp. measuring spoon, portion 
out and drop all dumpling dough 
into simmering soup: cook, stirring 
occasionally, until dumplings are 
cooked through, about 3 minutes. 


3 To serve, ladle soup and dumplings 
into 4 serving bowls, and garnish 
with parsley. 

Kartoffelrahmsuppe 

(Spiced Potato Soup) 

SERVES 4 

Fragrant with nutmeg and mar- 
joram, this creamy potato soup 
(pictured on page 99) from Oli- 
ver Steffensky, chef at Dorfstuben 
in the Hotel Bareiss, in Germany’s 
Black Forest, gets a zesty kick from 
a grating of fresh horseradish root. 
After cooking, it's whipped into a 
smooth, airy froth. 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
3 cloves garlic, peeled and 
crushed 

1 small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

b leek, white and light green 
parts only, cut into 1” slices 
1 34 lb. Yukon gold potatoes, 

peeled and cut into 2” chunks 
2H cups chicken stock 
1 'A cups heavy crcant 
A finely chopped celery root 

2 tbsp. finely grated fresh or 
prepared horseradish 

1 34 tsp. finely chopped marjoram 
2 whole cloves 
2 bay leaves 

Freshly grated nutmeg, to 
taste 


Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to caste 

1 tbsp. olive oil 

2 tbsp. finely chopped chives 
Caramelized onions, for 


Heat butter in a 6-qt. saucepan 
over medium-high heat; add gar- 
lic, onion, and leek, and cook, 
stirring, until soft, about 3 min- 
utes. Add potatoes, stock, cream, 
celery root, horseradish, marjoram, 
cloves, and bay leaves, and bring to 
a boil; reduce heat to medium-low, 
and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until potatoes arc soft, about 30 
minutes. Season with nutmeg, 
salt, and pepper; remove from heat, 
and using an immersion blender, 
regular blender, or food proces- 
sor, puree soup until smooth and 
frothy. To serve, ladle soup into 4 
bowls, and garnish with chives and 
caramelized onions. 

Markklosschensuppe 

(Beef Marrow Dumtdine Soup) 
SERVES 8 

Tlte dumplings in this beef soup 
(pictured on page 97) get a boost 
of richness from beef bone mar- 
row; parsley and nutmeg impart 
bright and warming flavors. The 
recipe comes from German chef 
Klaus Weiler. 



The ravioli-like dumplings, or Maultaschen, called for in the recipe lor Maultnschensnppe on the following page aren't as 
difficult to make as you might imagine. Chel Oliver Stelfensky ol the restaurant Dorlstuben at Hotel Bareiss. In Germany's 
Black Forest, showed us his straightforward technique for making 24 Maiiltnsclien at a lime, enough to garnish 8 bowls 
of soup.® Once he's made the dough and allowed it to chill for 1 hour, he prepares his work surface by sprinkling a small 
amount of flour over it. He passes each piece ol dough through the rollers ol a pasta machine three or four times until 
it is quite thin, about W’, taking care that it doesn't tear, until il eventually takes on theappeatanceof satin, He knows 
he's achieved the correct thickness when the sheet of dough is translucent, it the pasta is too thick, the dumplings will 
be chewy. ® With the ribbon of dough laid out lengthwise before him, he uses a pastry bag to pipe a line of meat filling 
1" wide from one end to the other. He makes sure the filling is distributed evenly, as this will make lor uniform dumplings 
that will all cook through at the same rate (as necessary you can reshape the filling by hand with moistened fingers).® 
Next, he slips his hands under the noodle and the filling and gently lifts the edge nearest him along the entire length of 
t he dough, tolling the whole mass forward as he goes, folding the dough over onto itself to form a long tube with a border 
of excess pasta running along its entire length He brushes the border and the edge of the lube with beaten egg and seals 
the tube by rolling the dough forward just a bit more and gently but firmly pressing down with his fingers. He then trims 
the excess dough by running a paring knile down the length of the sealed lube. ® He uses a kmle- honing steel to divide 
the length ol filled dough into discrete dumplings, slowly pressing down at 2" intervals to lorm square mounds ol meat- 
filled dough, Each time as he presses down, once dough meets dough he rolls the steel one half-turn in both directions 
to ensure a proper seal. He then separates the dumplings from one another with a paring knife, Q Finally, he plunges the 
dumplings into vigorously boiling salted water He checks on them after about 20 minutes, if the filling is cooked through 
and the pasta still tender, they are ready tu be transferred with a slotted spoon to the soup — toureri Ufvir/i 



It started with a dream, a notion to craft a gin outside all 
expectations of gin. A spirit that would seduce the palate 
and sway the soul. Something that could capture the 
romance of an alluring flower petal, the succulence of 
ripe fruit and the sublime tang of a fresh berry. 

Using the world's most precious botanicals, 
a custom-designed copper still and a proprietary 
distillation process, that dream has been realized. 
NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin is here. Created by the Nolet 
family, makers of Ketel One’ Vodka, NOLET'S Silver 
is considered The New Face of Gin™. 


Turkish Rose 

Also known as Damask rose, 
it adds a light, refined air. 


Peach 

A succulent fruit with 
delicate flesh - the peach 
lends a fresh, sweet flavor. 


Raspberry 

The raspberry provides a 
robust, slightly tart flavor. 

The distillation of NOLET'S Silver is a proprietary 
process that blends tradition with innovation. 

To achieve the perfect balance of taste and texture, 
NOLET'S Silver is made in a custom copper still that 
combines pot still and column still distillation. 


The botanicals in NOLET'S Silver are individually 
distilled or macerated, allowing each to become fully 
expressed in its signature floral and fruit-forward 
flavor. This, combined with a classic dry finish, sets 
NOLET'S Silver apart from other gins. 

Following a secret recipe, the signature botanicals 
are individually infused into a base neutral grain 
spirit made from the finest winter wheat. Then, 
they are gently blended and allowed to rest in 
order to achieve the perfect balance. 

The family crest adorning the bottle is a tribute to 
over 300 years of tradition and distilling experience of 
the Nolet family. Dedicated to the highest standards 
of quality, a member of the Nolet family approves 
every batch of NOLET'S Silver before bottling. 


Bob Nolet Carolus Nolet Sr. Carl Nolet Jr. 

Botanical ingredients define the character of gin. 

For centuries that character has been dominated by 
juniper berries: piney and bitter. The Nolets aspired to 
develop a gin that was more pleasing to their palates. 

So 1 1th generation sons Carl Jr. and Bob, along with 
their father, Carolus Sr., 10th generation owner of 
the Nolet Distillery, began experimenting with exotic 
botanicals, searching for floral and fruit-forward 
flavors - an alternative to traditional gins. 

Slowly, the right notes emerged, harmonizing with 
each other beautifully in the glass. The Nolets highlight 
a few of the signature botanicals: alluring Turkish rose, 
sweet and succulent peach and robust, slightly tart raspberry. 


NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin. The New Face of Gin 


NOLETS 


NOLET DISTILLERY 
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Signature Cocktails 


1 


NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin Martini 

1 02 . NOLET'S Silver 

Stir NOLET S Silver with 
ice in a cocktail shaker. 

Serve straight up in a 
martini glass. Garnish 
withalwistoflemon. 

Total ABV.. 43 Otmm 


NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin & Tonic or Soda 

loz. NOLET’S Silver 
3 oz. Tonic Water or Soda Water 

Pour NOLET'S Silver and tonic water 
or soda water into an ice-filled 
highball glass. Stir well. Garnish 
with a wedge of lime. 

Total ABV 48outxn 



I 


NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin Bramble 

loz. NOLET'S Silver 
.SO oz. Fresh Lemon Juice 
-25 oz. Simple Syrup 
Cassis Liqueur 

Pour first three ingredients into an 
ice-filled rocks glass. Stir well. Top 
with a light drizzle of Cassis Liqueur. 
Garnish with a raspberry. 

Total ABV SBountn 
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2 large kaiser or Portuguese 
rolls (about 6 oz.) 

2/4 cups bread crumbs 
'A cup finely chopped parsley 
2 eggs 

Freshly grated nutmeg, to 
taste 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
l'A lb. beef marrow bones 
10 cups beef stock 
1 small carrot, peeled and 
julienned 

1 small leek, white and light 
green parts only, julienned 

1 Make the dumplings: Place rolls in 
a bowl and cover with warm water: 
let sit until soft, about 30 minutes: 
drain and squeeze completely dry. 
Using your fingers, crumble rolls into 
a medium bowl. Add bread crumbs, 
6 tbsp. parsley, eggs, nutmeg, and salt 
and pepper; set aside. Using a small 
spoon or butter knife, scoop marrow 
from bones into a small saucepan; 
heat over medium heat until melted. 
Pour into bowl with rolls and mix 
until dough forms. Shape into about 
thirty 1-oz. balls; set aside. 

2 Mix stock, carrot, and leek in a 
6-qt. saucepan; season with salt and 
pepper. Bring to a boil over medium- 
high heat: reduce heat to medium, 
and add dumplings. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until dumplings are 
cooked through, about 3 minutes. 

3 16 serve, ladle soup and dumplings 
into 8 serving bowls, and garnish 
with remaining parsley. 

Maultaschensuppe 

( Dumplings in Hr nth) 

SERVES 8 

Chef Oliver StefFcnsky garnishes 
this soup (pictured on page 93), a 
specialty of Swabia in southern Ger- 
many. with dumplings filled with 
minced pork, beef, veal, and bacon. 

FOR THE DUMPLING DOUGH: 

I 54 cups Hour 

2 tbsp. durum w heat (semolina) 
Hour 

3 eggs, lighdy beaten 
W tsp. canola oil 

FOR THE DUMP1ING FILLING: 

1 tbsp. canola nil 

1 small yellow onion, minced 
3 oz. ground beef 

3 oz. ground veal 
3 oz. ground pork 
1 ‘3 oz. bacon, finely chopped 
! » cup finely chopped parsley 

2 tbsp. heavy cream 

2 tbsp. cooked, chopped 


spinach 



2 eggs, lighdy beaten 
% small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

Freshly grated nutmeg, to 
taste 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

FOR THE SOUP: 

(■ > cups chicken stock 
‘A cup finely chopped carrot 
54 cup finely chopped celery 
2 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 

1 Make the dumpling dough: In a 
bowl, stir together both flours; add 
oil and eggs, and stir until dough 
forms. Transfer to a lightly floured 
work surface, and knead until 
smooth, about 6 minutes. Wrap in 
plastic and refrigerate for 1 hour. 

2 Heat oil in a 8" skillet over 
medium heat; add onion, and cook, 
stirring often, until caramelized, 
about 25 minutes. Set onions aside. 
Meanwhile, make the dumpling 
filling: In a large bowl, mix beet, 
veal, pork, bacon, parsley, cream, 
spinach. I egg, onion, nutmeg, and 
salt and pepper. Transfer to a pip- 
ing bag fitted with a !4” round tip, 
and set aside, 

3 Unwrap dumpling dough, and 
divide into 4 equal pieces; working 
w ith one piece at a time, pass dough 
through a pasta roller until Mt," thick. 
Lay sheet of pasta on a work surface, 
and pipe filling in a straight line 
down lower 14 of pasta sheet. To roll, 
shape, and cut dumplings, sec “Mak- 
ing Maultaschcn" on previous page. 
Continue with remaining pasta and 
filling to make about 25 dumplings. 
Bring a 6-qt. pot of water to a boil, 
add dumplings, cooking until they 
float, about 2 minutes. 

4 Bring chicken stock, carrot, celery, 
and salt and pepper to a simmer in 
a 6-qt. saucepan over medium-high 
heat, until vegetables are soft, about 
3 minutes. 

5 To serve, divide dumplings into 8 
bowls, ladle soup over dumplings, 
and top each dumpling with some 
of the caramelized onions; garnish 
with parsley. 

Ochsenschwanzsuppe 

(Oxtail Consomme) 

SERVES 4 

To ensure that this consomme (pic- 
tured on page 94) is absolutely clear, 
chef Alexander Kroll of the Wid- 
der Hotel in Zurich creates a “raft’ 1 
of ground beef and egg whites to 
absorb impurities, producing an ele- 


gant soup with concentrated flavor. 

FOR THE CONSOMME RAFT: 

1 2 oz. ground beef 
14 cup finely chopped celery 
14 cup finely chopped carrot 
'A cup finely chopped leek 

7 egg whites 

FOR THE CONSOMME: 

3 lb. oxtails, cut crosswise into 
2" slices 

'■i cup canola oil 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

8 cups beef or veal stock 

3 ribs celery, roughly chopped 
2 medium carrots, peeled and 
roughly chopped, plus I small 
carrot, peeled and julienned 
I large leek, roughly chopped 

1 small yellow onion, roughly 
chopped 

2 tbsp. tomato paste 

I tsp. whole black peppercorns 

3 bay leaves 

3 sprigs rosemary 
1 cup red wine 
I tbsp. thinly sliced scallions 

1 Make the raft: In a bowl, mix beef, 
celery, carrot, leek, and egg whites 
until evenly combined; set aside. 

2 Heat oven to 350". Rub oxtails with 
H cup oil and season with salt and 
pepper; place in a roasting pan and 
roast, Hipping once, until browned 
on both sides, about 1 hour. Trans- 
fer oxtails to a plate and let cool. Add 
stock to roasting pan, and using a 
wooden spoon, scrape up any bits 
stuck to the bottom of the pan; ser 
pan with stock aside. 

3 Heat remaining oil in an 8-qt. 
saucepan over medium-high heat; 
add celery, carrots, leek, and onion, 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
caramelized, about 30 minutes. Add 
tomato paste, peppercorns, bay 
leaves, and rosemary, and cook, 
stirring, until caramelized, about 2 
minutes. Add wine, and cook, stir- 
ring, until reduced by hall, about 2 
minutes. Add oxtails and stock from 
roasting pan to saucepan, and bring 
to a boil; reduce heat tti medium- 
low, and cook, covered and stirring 
occasionally, until oxtails arc ten- 
der, about 45 minutes. Remove soup 
from heat, and transfer oxtails to a 
cutting board; remove and discard 
bones, chop meat into 14" cubes, 
and set aside. Pour soup through a 
fine strainer into a 6-qt. saucepan 
and chill. 

4 Stir raft into chilled soup, and 
return to medium-high heat; bring 


to a boil, and then reduce heat to 
medium-low. Cook, without stirring, 
until a raft forms on lop of soup and 
the broth is clear, about 25 minutes. 
Using a small ladle, break a hole in 
the center of the raft, and ladle con- 
somme, avoiding touching the raft, 
into a cheesecloth- lined fine strainer 
set over a large bowl. Season con- 
somme with salt and pepper. 

5 To serve, divide oxtail meat and 
julienned carrots between 4 serving 
bowls, and ladle consomme over top. 
Garnish with scallions. 

Paiocleves 

t Litnh Soup With Sour Cream) 
SERVES 4-6 

Hungarian chef Andrea Nemeth 
mixes sour cream with Hour before 
adding it to this paprika-spiced lamb 
and vegetable soup (pictured on page 
96). It thickens the soup and prevents 
the cream from curdling. 

'A cup canola oil 
10 oz. lamb shoulder, cut into !i” 
cubes 

4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

2 bay leaves 

1 large yellow 1 onion, finely 
chopped 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to caste 

2 tbsp. Hungarian hot paprika 

4 oz. russet potato, peeled and 

cut into 54" cubes 

4 oz. yellow snap beans, cut into 
1” pieces 

'« cup sour cream, plus more to 
garnish 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 tbsp. roughly chopped dill 

Heal oil in a 6-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat; add lamb, and 
cook, stirring, until browned all 
over, about 8 minutes. Using a slot- 
ted spoon, transfer lamb to a plate; 
set aside. Add garlic, bay leaves, 
onion, salt, and pepper to pot, and 
cook, stirring, until soft, about 15 
minutes. Add lamb, paprika, and 4 
cups water; bring to a boil, reduce 
heal to medium-low, and cook, cov- 
ered and stirring occasionally, until 
lamb is barely tender, about 20 
minutes. Add potatoes and beans, 
and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until lamb and vegetables are ten- 
der, about 15 minutes. In a small 
bowl, stir together sour cream and 
flour until smooth; add to soup, and 
stir until smooth and slightly thick- 
ened, about 10 minutes. To serve, 
ladle soup into 4 serving bowls, 
swirl with more sour cream, il you 
like, and garnish with dill. 


BelGioioso 

Artisan. Hand-made. 
Classic Italian Cheeses. 



Fresh Mozzarella 

-Perfect for skewers and appetizers. 



-Tasty on salads with sliced pears and pecans. 


CreamyGorg* 

-Top sliders with this soft, blue-veined cheese. 




JlCade £)aifu from ~?res/i £.uaai 
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BelGioioso 

Recipes and more at belgioioso.com 


frBS T 
.Free; 


JKade Jbai ft/ from Jresh C ooaJ 

lelGioioso's family of cheeses in the deli section of your local market. 


* No significant difference has been found in 
milk from cows treated with artificial hormones. 
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Brewery Ommegang Three Philosophers 

Three Philosophers label states “Strength in Union.” This not only refers to the perfect blend of Belgian 
dark strong ale and Liefmans Cuvee Brut (Kriek-beer) to make this Belgian quadruple, but its undeniable 
relationship when pairing it with Ibod, especially lamb. Accompanying fatty chops, its sweet maltincss 
tames the gaminess of the lamb while the alcohol and carbonation cut through the fat. When using it to 
braise lamb, the cherry undertones play alongside the meat, creating a familiar yet sophisticated taste 
where neither the flavor of the lamb nor the ale arc lost. You could say they are in perfect “union.” 

Visit ommegang.com and www.greatbeerdeservesgreatfood.com 



AJoy to Receive — EDEN* Gift Baskets 

Spectacular food in delightful baskets. Excellent for birthdays, holidays, housewarmings, weddings, 
graduations, business, or any gift occasion. Thirteen different arrangements addressing the snack lover, 
casual cook, adventurous foodie, busy mom, tea drinker, sushi lover, gluten conscious, connoisseur, etc. Most 
is organic and kosher. All arc stress and shopping trip free. Each basket contains a forty-page recipe booklet. 
Request a free hand-written note of your words to be included. 

Visit edenfoods.com/gifts 



Stop Dreaming. Start Saving. 


Take your Sub-Zero and Wolf dream kitchen home for up to S2,500 or less, beam how and find a 
showroom near you at www.subzerosavings.com. 


www.subzerosavings.com 


SUBZERO 


UIOLF 
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Cotes du Rhone Wines, Always Right 

Made from mostly grenache and syrah grapes. Cotes du Rhone wines are designed with food in mind 
easy to pair with any meal. Wine professionals and connoisseurs also consider Cotes du Rhone wines 
among the best in value. Whatever the occasion. Coles du Rhone wines arc always right. 

www.rhone-wines.com f du Rh6ne Wjnes 



The SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board 

Chile is a country of contrast and striking beauty that offers an enviable combination of natural wonders and 
great adventure. Visit the Loma Larga family vineyard where you can enjoy an exclusive wine tasting at the 
country-stale house or embark on a 5-hour land drive to Torres del Paine National Park. No matter your 
prelerenre, SAVEUR’s Travel Advisory Board can help you book an extraordinary trip to this destination 
with their local connections, expert travel advice, and exclusive access across the globe. 


For more inspiration, visit SAVEURoffers.com 
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Superb Sides 

Most Thanksgiving meals revolve around roast 
turkey, but it’s the side dishes that inspire the 
fiercest loyalties and let the cook’s personal- 
ity shine through. Below, from the recipe files of 
the saveur staff, a few favorite Thanksgiving 
sides (each meant to serve six to eight people). 
They honor tradition by using ingredients 
we 've come to expect on this holiday, but they 
also bring flair to the familiar with unexpected 
flavors and nifty techniques. —Ben Mims 




O Cranberry Salsa 

Lime and jalapeno punch 
up executive food editor 
Todd Coleman's fresh take 
on cranberry sauce. In a 
medium bowl, combine 1 
lb. fresh or frozen, thawed 
cranberries, halved; 3 tbsp. 
sugar; 1 jalapeno, stemmed, 
seeded, and julienned; the 
zest and juice of 2 limes: 
and kosher salt to taste. 
Toss together and let sit for 
30 minutes to allow the Sa- 
vors to meld. 


earthy baked sweet potato, 
the combination is a natu- 
ral. Heat oven to 425°. Place 
8 sweet potatoes on a foil- 
lined baking sheet and bake 
until soft, about 1 hour and 
15 minutes. Remove pota- 
toes from oven and let cool 
10 minutes. Split potatoes 
open, put 2 tbsp. unsalted 
butter and 2 tsp. dark 
brown sugar in each potato, 
and season liberally with 
freshly ground black pep- 
per. Finish with kosher salt 
to taste. 


Q Baked Sweet 
Potatoes with Brown 
Sugar and Black Pepper 

Associate food editor Ben 
Mims loves brown sugar 
and black pepper together. 
The pepper provides a 
pleasant heat, and the sugar 
bri ngs out the spice’s latent 
sweetness; an a rich and 


sweetness; mi a nch and ni’n 

WorlaMags 


o Green Beans and 
Tomatoes 

In so ma ny green bean 
casseroles, the beans are 
cooked well past the point 
of mushy. Editor-in-chief 
James Oseland lets his 
beans retain some snap; 
fthe richness here comes 


from luscious, cooked- 
down tomatoes. Heat '/« 
cup olive oil in a 12" skil- 
let over medium-high 
heat; add 10 cloves gar- 
lic, roughly chopped, and 
cook, stirring often, until 
soft, about 2 minutes. Add 
4 whole fresh or canned, 
drained tomatoes, peeled 
and crushed, and cook, 
stirring, until broken down 
and soft. Add 2 lb. green 
beans, trimmed, and '/* cup 
water, and cover pan with 
lid; cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, until beans are soft, 
about 8 minutes. Remove 
from heat; season with 
kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper. 

O Brussels Sprouts 
and Bacon 

Deputy editor Beth Krack- 
lauer caramelizes Brussels 


sprouts in rich bacon fat, 
and the sweet-salty com- 
bination is absolutely 
delicious. Heat 12 oz. slab 
bacon, cut into match- 
sticks, and 1 tbsp. olive 
oil in a 12" skillet over 
medium-high heat: cook, 
stirring occasionally, until 
bacon is crisp and fat is 
rendered, about 15 min- 
utes. Usingaslotted spoon, 
transfer bacon to paper 
towels to drain, and pour 
off all but 2 tbsp. bacon 
drippings. Return skil- 
let to heat and add 2 tbsp. 
unsalted butter. Add 2 lb. 
Brussels sprouts, halved 
lengthwise, and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until 
golden brown and cara- 
melized, about 15 minutes. 
Season with kosher salt and 
freshly ground black pep- 
per; garnish with bacon. 


Q Orange and Honey- 
Glazed Carrots 

Honey makes a more flavor- 
ful glaze for carrots than 
sugar does, and kitchen 
director Kellie Evans uses 
orange zest to keep the 
sweetness from becom- 
ing cloying. Melt 12 tbsp. 
unsalted butter in a 12” 
high-sided skillet over 
medium-high heat; add 4 lb. 
carrots, peeled and cut diag- 
onally into 1 '/t" chunks; 1 
cup honey; and the juice and 
zest of 1 orange. Bring to a 
boil, reduce heat to medium- 
low, and cook, uncovered, 
stirring occasionally, until 
sauce is thickened and 
carrots are soft, about 1 
hour and 15 minutes. Sea- 
son with kosher salt and 
freshly ground black pepper, 
and sprinkle with 2 tbsp. 
chopped fresh tarragon. 
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Tips We’re Thankful For 

O n page 27, author Molly Stevens lays out her foolproof method for roasting a tur- 
key (“The Perfect Bird"). But in the saveur kitchen, we’re rarely willing to just sit back and 
savor success. Stevens’s beautiful bird sparked lively debates, with staffers putting forward their 
own techniques for getting the juiciest meat or the crispiest skin. In fact, every Thanksgiving rec- 
ipe we tested for this issue either called forth another tried-and-true tip or gave rise to a new one. 
Here are a few we all agreed are worth adding to your Thanksgiving repertoire. — Kellie Evans 



For a turkey with skin 
that's crisp, and fla- 
vorful, keep a small 
saucepan of melted 
butter, whole pepper- 
corns, sherry vinegar, 
and dried sage and 
thyme on the stove, 
and use a basting 
brush to slather the 
infused butter all over 
the turkey as it roasts, 
every 30 minutes or so. 



There are those who 
would say it's just not 
Thanksgiving without 
a pumpkin pie — and 
those who can’t abide 
the pie’s dense tex- 
ture. A simple way 
to keep all of your 
guests happy: Fold two 
whipped egg whites 
into the filling for an 
airier, souffle-like 
consistency. 



Fortified wines like 
Sherry, Port, and 
Madeira contain not 
only more alcohol but 
also more sugar than 
unfortified wines do. 
Adding a few table- 
spoons of any of the 
above to a gravy at 
the end of cooking will 
accenttutte the richness 
and sweetness of the 
caramelized pan juices 
and other ingredients. 



If you're brining your 
turkey, dried herbs are 
a better bet than fresh 
ones for seasoning the 
brine solution. Drying 
concentrates the fla- 
vor; after penetrating 
the meat along with 
the brine, the herbs 
will bloom in the heat 
of the oven, releasing 
their fragrant oils to 
flavor the meat. 
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Peeling, boiling, and 
mashing potatoes is 
something you can get 
out of the way the day 
before the big feast, 
leaving your hands 
and your stove top free 
for other tasks. Simply 
pass the boiled potatoes 
through a ricer directly 
into a Ziploc bag and 
refrigerate. Then, just 
before serving time, 
heat your cream and 
butter in a saucepan, 
fold in the prepared 
potatoes, and season 
to taste. 



In lieu of cooking a 
whole bird, individual 
turkey roulades are an 
elegant and delicious 
alternative. Pound 
turkey cutlets to ’A"- 1 A" 
thickness and season 
with salt and pep- 
per. The filling can be 
anythingfrom a tra- 
ditional stuffing to a 
fresh herb pesto; lay it 
on the third of the cut- 
let nearest you and roll 
like a burrito. Then 
secure the roulade with 
toothpicks and pan-fry. 



A mirepoix of chopped 
carrot, onion, and cel- 
ery lining the bottom 
of the roasting pan not 
only enhances the fla- 
vor of the turkey as it 
cooks, it also acts as a 
roasting rack, elevat- 
ing the bird so heat 
can circulate under 
it, for even browning 
all over. After roasting 
under the turkey and 
becoming infused with 
pan juices, the mire- 
poix can be added to 
the gravy to boost its 
flavor, too. 



White meat cooks 
faster than dark meat 
does, and breaking 
down a whole turkey 
into breasts, drum- 
sticks, thighs, and 
wings before cook- 
ing lets you give each 
part the treatment it 
deserves. Begin by sea- 
soning and pan searing 
the turkey pieces skin- 
side down, then roast 
them skin-side up in 
the oven, removing 
individual pieces once 
they're cooked. 


TODD COLEMAN 
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Overlooking a Mediterranean-blue lake. AAA 
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dining. "0" ,M by Cirque du Soleil*. a blissful spa. 
upscale shopping, and fine art. 

2 BREWERY OMMEGANG 

Three Philosophers label states "Strength in 
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of Belgian dark strong ale and Liefmans Cuvee 
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A s we tested recipes for this issue's story 
on sweet potato casserole (“How Sweet 
It Is,” page 43), we were intrigued by the dish’s 
19th-century antecedents — puddings and 
pies that straddled the line between sweet and 
savory. We decided to see what would hap- 
pen if we came down squarely on the side of 
sweet, and this recipe was the result: layers of 
spiced sweet potato cake with marshmallowy 
meringue icing in between and a topping of 
praline and candied pecans. It will make a 
spectacular finish to any feast. — Ben Mims 

SWEET POTATO CAKE 

SERVES 12 

26 tbsp. unsalted butter, plus more for pan 
3 cups flour, plus more for pan 
154 tsp. kosher salt 
1 tbsp. baking powder 
I !4 tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 Vi tsp. ground ginger 
K tsp. ground cardamom 
!4 tsp. baking soda 
14 tsp. ground allspice 
2)4 cups packed light brown sugar 
4 eggs 

2 cups mashed roasted sweet potatoes 
% cup sour cream 
214 tsp. vanilla extract 
8 oz. whole pecans 
1 14 cup sugar 
14 cup dark rum 
2 egg whites 
1 cup confectioners’ sugar 
14 cup milk 

1 Make the cake: Heat oven to 350°. Grease and 


flour a 9” x 13” baking pan; set aside. Brown 16 
tbsp. butter in a saucepan over medium-high 
heat: chill until solid. Whisk flour, 1 tsp. salt, 
baking powder, cinnamon, ginger, cardamom, 
baking soda, and allspice in a bowl; set aside. 
Beat browned butter and 2 cups brown sugar on 
medium speed of a mixer until fluffy, about 3 min- 
utes. Add eggs, one at a time, until smooth; beat 
in potatoes, sour cream, and 134 tsp. vanilla. Add 
dry ingredients; beat until combined. Pour batter 
into prepared pan and smooth top with a rubber 
spatula; bake until a toothpick inserted in middle 
comes out clean, about 45 minutes. Let cool; halve 
cake crosswise into two layers. 

2 Make the candied pecans and marshmallow 
icing: Heat 4 tbsp. butter in a 12” skillet over 
medium-high heat; add pecans, 14 cup sugar, and 
rum, and cook, stirring often, until thickly glazed, 
about 4 minutes. Transfer to a sheet of foil in an 
even layer; cool. Boil remaining sugar, J4 tsp. salt, 
and !4 cup water in a 2-qt. saucepan over high 
heat, without stirring, until syrup reaches 250° on 
a candy thermometer. Place whites in a bowl, and 
beat on high speed of a mixer until frothy, about 
1 minute: slowly pour hot syrup in a steady stream 
into whites. Continue beating whites until cooled; 
stir in !4 tsp. vanilla. Spread icing evenly over bot- 
tom cake layer; cover with top cake layer. 

3 Make the praline topping: Bring remaining but- 
ter, salt, brown sugar, confectioners’ sugar, and 
milk to a boil in a 2-qt. saucepan over high heat; 
cook 5 minutes. Remove from heat, stir in remain- 
ing vanilla, and let cool, without stirring, until 
thickened, about 15 minutes. Pour sauce over cake, 
and arrange candied pecans on top. 


TODD COLEMAN 
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16 Shades of Sweet 

Shopping for sweet potatoes for various Thanksgiving recipes in this issue, we came across a 
surprising range of varieties— both heirlooms and new hybrids— now being grown in the U.S. 
Below. 16 different sweet spuds in a range of colors, textures, and flavors to consider as you plan 
your own Thanksgiving menu. —Karen Shimizu 




Speckled purple 

sweet potatoes are 
named for their flecked 
magenta flesh . They 
remain firm when 
boiled or fried and have 
a mild, nutty flavor. 



An heirloom variety 
with pale orange skin 
and flesh envy is mild, 
moist, and sweet— a 
good choice for bak- 
ing, roasting, and 
casseroles. 


Hannahs have tan 
skin and an off-white 
interior. When baked, 
the flesh takes on a yel- 
low cast, a lightly sweet 
flavor, and a dry texture 
that's great mashed. 


With copper skin and 
deep-orange flesh 
that's moist and ten- 
der when cooked, the 
jewel is a good go -to 
potato for traditional 
baking and casseroles. 



Garnets, named for 
their red-purple skin, 
have orange flesh that 
has a moist, heavy, 
pumpkin-like quality 
when baked in a sweet 
potato pie. 



Developed from a 
mutation of the Beau- 
regard (see above), the 
O’henry’s cream-col- 
ored flesh is lightly 
sweet, and dense and 
heavy when baked. 



Korean purple, a n 

Asian heirloom vari- 
ety, has speckled 
purple skin and whi te 
flesh. Baking or boil- 
ing coaxes out its 
chestnut-like flavor. 



Willowleaf is an 

extremely rare heir- 
loom variety with 
orange-red skin and 
orange flesh. Native to 
M issouri, it has a nutty 
flavor when baked. 



Dusky red-skinned 
Beauregard is the most 

widely grown com- 
mercial cultivar. This 
versatile variety lends 
itself to baking, boiling, 
mashing, or frying. 



Okinawa sweet pota- 
toes have tan skin 
and sugary magenta 
flesh that holds its 
shape well whether 
baked, roasted, boiled, 
steamed, or scalloped. 



Creamsicle named 
for its combination of 
cream-colored exterior 
and sugary, vibrant- 
orange interior, has 
firm flesh great for fry- 
ing or boiling. 



The rose-skinned Cov- 
ington’s orange flesh 
turns malty sweet 
when baked. It's a 
favorite in the South, 
where it’s used in side 
dishes and desserts. 


TRAVEL THE GLOBE 
with SAVEUR 

The SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board offers 
you expert travel advice to help you create 
extraordinary travel experiences. Here, we 
spotlight two exclusive travel packages: 








Enjoy 11 fabulous days in CHILE, a country of 
contrasts and striking beauty offering a diverse 
culture that cannot be found anywhere else on the 
planet. A few highlights from this culinary tour of 
Chile include: 

• Enjoy a true culinary experience alongside 
a Chilean chef who will take you to the 
local vegetable market to buy ingredients 
for cooking a memorable meal paired with 
premium Chilean wines 




Journey through one of Chile's most important 
wine-producing areas, the Casablanca Valley, 
where you will visit the Loma Larga family 
vineyard for an exclusive wine tasting at the 
country-state house 


• Venture through Santiago, Chiles sophisticated 
capital, with a private gude who will take you for 
an in-depth look at the culture of this great city 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, contact Pam Walker 
of Odyssey Travel at 386-742-1334/888-790-8977 






Experience a 5-day adventure to the island of 
MADEIRA, known for its great beauty and contrasts. 
A few highlights from this culinary itinerary include: 

• Relax in deluxe accommodations at Reid's Palace 
set in lush gardens overlooking the ocean 

• Enjoy hiking in the mountains, big game fishing, 
tennis or golf 

• Explore one of the oldest Madeira wine cellars 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, contact Katie 
McCormack Krinkie, of McCabe World Travel. Inc. 
at 707-780-1926 or 703-762-5043. 



Nugget sweet pota- 
toes have rosy skin and 
light orange flesh that's 
dense and holds its 
shape when cooked— 
an excellent variety for 



Amish bush porto 

rico potatoes grow in 
bushy clusters (hence 
the name). They have 
rosy skin and orange 
flesh that bakes up 
buttery and lush. 


Purple sweet pota- 
toes have firm, lightly 
sweet flesh and a slight, 
pleasant tartness that 
takes well to gener- 
ously seasoned savory 
roasted dishes. 


Stokes purple pota- 
toes are purple all the 
way through. Earthy 
and fibrous, they’re best 
baked at a low temper- 
ature because of their 
low moisture content. 
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Meat and Poultry 

Beef Marrow Dumpling Soup * 100 
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Sweets & Drinks 

Apple Cider-Cinnamon Ice Cream 90 
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with Gingcrsnap Crust 90 

Sorrel Drink 82 

Sweet Potato Cake 108 


THE PANTRY 

A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this 
issue, we discovered ingredients 
and information too good 
to keep to ourselves. Please feel 
free to raid our pantry! 

BY BEN MIMS 

Fare 

To make the Guatemalan composed 
salad recipe (see page 16), buy pac- 
ayas. available from Amazon.com 
($29.99 for three 32-ounce jars: ama- 
zon. com). To order our One Good 
Borrlc, the Bodegas Monje Tradi- 
tional 2008 ($20 for a 730-milli- 
liter bottle), contact Silverlakc Wine 
(323/662-9024: sitvcrlakewi ne. 

com). To purchase the Barnyard 
King ($79.93), the English Scen- 
ery ($33.99) or Bountiful Harvest 
turkey plates ($79.95), contact 
Replacements, Ltd. (800/737-5223: 
replacements.com): for the Caul- 
don flow blue ($150) and Cope- 
land Spode transfer-print tur- 
key plates (included in a set of 12 
uniquely decorated plates for $4,800), 
contact Elise Abrams Antiques 
(413/528-3201; cliseabramsanriqucs. 
com). To find local retailers selling 
our favorite fresh-hop beers, con- 
tact Victory Brewing Co. for its Hop 
Wallop Ale (SI I tor six 12-ounce 
bottles: 610/514-7000; victorybecr. 
com); Deschutes Brewery tor its Hop 
Trip Fresh Hop Pale Ale ($9 tor 
six 12-ounce bottles; 541/385-8606; 
dcschutesbrewerv.com)} Sierra Ne- 
vada Brewing Co. lor its Northern 
Hemisphere Harvest ($7.99 tor 
a 24-ounce bottle; 530/893-3520; 

sierrancvada.com); and bound- 
ers Brewing Co. for its Harvest 
Ale ($10 for lour 12-ounce bortles; 
616/776-1 195; foundersbrewing. 


com). To make the scared scallops 
with finger lime beurre blanc recipe 
(see page 24), buy finger limes, 
available from Melissa’s/ World Va- 
riety Produce (price varies by avail- 
ability; 800/588-0151: melissas.com) 
or Good Land Organics ($25 tor a 
one-half pound box; 805/685-4189; 
goodlandorganics.com). 

Technique 

To make Molly Stevens’s perfect roast 
turkey recipe (sec page 27), purchase 

a fresh young turkey at your lo- 
cal grocery store or from Buttcrball 
(butterball.com). 

Essay 

To dine at Eleven Madison Park 

restaurant in New York City, call 
212/889-0905 or visit their website: 
elevcnmadisonpark.com. To order 
Eleven Madison Park: The Cook- 
book (Little, Brown and Company; 
2011) by Daniel Humm and Will 
Guidara, go to Amazon.com ($29.94; 
amazon.com). 

Onions 

To make the bialys recipe (see page 
66), use barley malt syrup, avail- 
able from iHerb.com ($5.98 for a 
20-ounce jar; 951/616-3600; iticrb. 
com). To order different varieties of 
onions, including pearl, Bianca dc 
Maggie, Thai shallot, yellow, Tropea- 
na I.unga, Siskiyou, turbo, stutigartcr, 
cobra, torpedo, own, baby red creole, 
Mayan sweet, red Wethersfield, white 
grancx. Australian brown, red baron, 
Texas sweet, cipollinc, candy, Maui, 
red zeppelin, red burgermaster, Paris 
silverskin, French shallot, red bull, 
Inca sweet, French gray shallot, Walla 
Walla, crystal white wax, jet set, flat 
of Italy, and giant red hamburger, 
among many others, contact Me- 
lissa's/World Variery Produce (price 
varies by availability; see above) and 
Specialty Produce (800/221-9730; 
specialryproduce.com). 


Jamaican Breakfast 

To prepare the ackce and saltfish (see 
page 80), purchase canned ackee 
available from The Latin Products 
($11.99 fora 19-ounce can; 800/694- 
8344; thelarinproducts.com). To make 
the callaloo and cheddar quiches (see 
page 80), use canned callaloo. avail- 
able from The Latin Products ($4.49 
for an 18-ounce can; see above). To 
make the conch soup recipe (see page 
80), purchase frozen conch meat 
available from Amazon.com ($20.38 
for five 3.2-ounce boxes; amazon, 
com). To prepare the curried chicken 
recipe (see page 80), purchase Jamai- 
can curry powder, available from 
Amazon.com ($6.99 tor an 8-ounce 
jar; amazon.com) To make the hom- 
iny porridge recipe (see page 82), buy 
broken yellow hominy available 
from The Latin Products (51,39 (or 
a 1 4 -ounce bag; sec above). f<) make 
the sorrel drink recipe (see page 82), 
buy dried sorrel flowers, available 
from Caribbean Food Desires ($2.85 
for a 114-gram bag; 386/585-3694; 
caribbcanfooddesires.com). To pre- 
pare the salt cod fritters (see page 82), 
use culantro. available from your lo- 
cal Latin or Asian grocery srores. 

Vegetarian Thanksgiving 

To prepare the autumn vegetable pat- 
ties recipe (see page 88), use panko 
bread crumbs, available from Net- 
grocer.com ($2.55 for an 8-ouncc box; 
888/638-4762; nctgroccr.com). To 
make the winter squash soup recipe 
(see page 90). buy Chinese five- 
spice powder available from Ama- 
zon.com ($14.90 (or three 2-ounce 
jars; amazon.com). 

Great European Soups 

To make the German barley soup 
(see page 100), purchase pearl bar- 
ley. available from Organic Whole- 
sale Club ($5.99 for two 30-ounce 
bags; 425/369-9209; store. organic 
wholcsaleclub.com), and bratwurst 


or bockwurst sausage, avail- 
able from Kocnemann Sausage Co. 
($5.95 for I pound; 800/662-5584; 
kocncmannsausagc.com). To pre- 
pare the Hungarian cauliflower soup 
(sec page 100). buv Hungarian Hot 
paprika available from igourmet. 
com ($5.99 for a 5-ouncc container; 
877/446-8763; igourmet.com). which 
you will also need to make the lamb 
with sour cream soup (see page 102). 
When traveling in Hungary, dine on 
palocUves (lamb soup with sour cream) 
and karfiollcves (paprika- spiked cauli- 
flower soup) .u Bagolyvar (H-1146 
Budapest, Allatkcrti tit 2; 36/1/468- 
3110; bagolyvar.com). When traveling 
in Germany, dine on maultascben- 
suppe (dumplings in broth) and kart- 
offel rahmsuppe (spiced potato soup) at 

the Dorfstuben restaurant in the 
Hotel Bareiss (Garten bub I weg 14. 
72270 Baicrsbronn; 49/0/07442-47-0; 
bareiss.com), and graupemuppe (Ger- 
man barley soup) and markk/osschen- 
suppe (beef marrow dumpling soup) at 
the restaurant in Weinhaus Weiler 
(Marktplacz 4, 55430 Oberwescl; 
49/0/67449-30-50: weinhaus-weiler 
.de). When in traveling in Switzer- 
land, dine on ocbsemcbivanzsuppe 
(oxtail consomme) at the Widder 
Restaurant by Alexander Kroll 
in the Widder Hotel (Ren nweg 7. 
8001 Zurich: 44/224- 2412; widder 
hotel .ch). 

Kitchen 

To order different varieties of sweet 
potatoes, including speckled purple, 
envy. Hannah, jewel, garnet, Korean, 
Beauregard, Creamsicle, O'Henry, wil- 
lowleaf, Okinawa, Covington, nugget, 
Amish bush Porto Rico, purple, and 
Scokes purple, among many others, 
contact Melissa's/ World Variety Pro- 
duce (price varies by availability; see 
above); Chefs Garden (800/289-4644: 
chefs-garden.com); and Srokes Foods 
(336/661-5321; stokesfoods.com), or 
check vour local farmers' markets. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Holiday 

GIFT GUIDE 


’ T is the season for sharing meals and gifts with 
family and friends. With all the gourmet and specialty 
products in our holiday gift guide, you can give 
something truly unique and personal. 




Oregon Pinot 
Noir Club 

Gift Packs • Case Discounts 

We taste them all and send you the 
best. We offer the top labels and 
hot new wines before anyone else. 
Join our Wine Club or browse our 
current list. If you love great Pinot, 
call us soon. 

800-847-4474 

www.oregonpinotnoir.com 


15% Discount for SAVEUR Readers 

EspressoZone .com 

Enjoy the finest brands of authentic imported Italian coffee and espresso 
available, promptly shipped right to your home or office. We also feature 
an extensive online catalogue of espresso machines, stovetop pots, 
coffee grinders, cups, accessories, and much more. Use code SAVEUR15 
and receive 15% off most items! Offer valid through November 30, 2011. 


800-345-8945 

www.espressozone.com 





1 st in Coffee 

1” in Coffee is your source for top-quality coffee products for the home, 
from gourmet espresso beans to amazing automatic coffee centers. Plus, 
find a great selection of coffee makers, coffee grinders, milk frothers, 
French presses, and other brewing accessories. 


I 5 ' in Coffee offers the complete tine of Jura Automatic Coffee Centers, 
as well as other top brands, including: Rancilio. Nespresso. illy, Saeco, 
Capresso, Bodum, Baratza, and Lavazza. Visit our website for our complete 
selection. Contact us today for expert advice and free shipping! 


800-709-8210 

www.lstincoffee.com 
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Shop MetroKitchen.com For the Best 
Possible Viking Prices & Free Shipping* 

Power, durability, and great design define Viking’s stand mixer. Choose 
from five or seven quarts with powerful 800- or 1000-watt motors. 
MetroKitchen.com has every Viking stand mixer accessory, too! Shop 
family-owned MetroKitchen.com for friendly service, expert advice, and 
FREE shipping* on orders over $59 in the continental United States. 

888-892-9911 
www.metrokitchen.com 

Top brands for the professional 
chef in each of us.™ 


MetroKitchen 
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Timeless Chamba 


Pearl Puddles 


Love to Cook? Hate Hard Flooring? 


Made with a shock-absorbing. 100% gel core, GelPro* Mats are great for 
people with back or foot pain or for those who just love to cook. Now 
available in more than 600 combinations of styles, colors, and sizes to fit 
any home's decor, including designer sizes as large as 3 feet by 12 feet. 

To learn how you can Stand in Comfort® call or visit our website. Visit 
our online Clearance Center for incredible savings! 


Crafted by artisans in Colombia 
from local clays and burnished 
by hand, this elegant cookware 
is safe for the stovetop, oven, or 
microwave. See the $199 gift set 
(above) and the entire collection 
at Toque Blanche. 

800-936-1055 

www.MyToque.com 


A Kate Hines Collection 

Experience exquisite, timeless, 
and accessibly priced freshwater 
pearl jewelry. Simple, elegant, 
and of enduring style, the 
collection enhances everything 
already in your closet. 

800-561-5509 

www.pearlpuddles.com 


866-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
www.gelpro.com 


GelPro 



0*l>Fill«d Comfort Floor Mats 



Kansas City Steak Company 

You’ve got exquisite taste. And connoisseurs like you know that Wagyu 
Kobe beef is a delicacy of the highest degree. That's why we're proud 
to feature it, along with steakhouse-quality meats, and fine foods. Visit 
our website or call for a catalogue for your next culinary adventure. 
Use code SAVMAG and receive 10% off your purchase. Offer valid thru 
December 31, 2011. 

800-524-1844 
www.kansascitysteaks.com 


Plug. Play. Perfect Pizza. 

The only thing better than cooking old-world pizzas at home is not 
having to wait to do it. Modern design allows the Artisan Fire Pizza Oven 
to reach the optimal 800"F cooking temperature in just 20 minutes. 

You can even add it to your outdoor living space without professional 
installation. Start a pizza night tradition with your family or entertain 
guests as they explore their own pizza creations. Don't wait to experience 
instant pizza gratification. Call or visit our website for more information. 

800-868-1699 

www.kalamazoogourmet.com 





KALAMAZOO 


OUTDOOR GOURMET 


- 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 




Feed your passion and enhance your basic cooking skills with our 
culinary workshops and courses. Our chef instructors are welcoming 
and helpful, and courses are geared toward you and your kitchen. 

9586 

l 2#^5Q4 • www.coohingscnoolatostnoff.com 
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at Tl ie Ostl loff Resort 


Caravan 

•com 

Have you found the best travel value? 

Join the experienced travelers 
and smart shoppers. 

Call now for available dates. 

8 to 10 Day Vacations 
$995 - $1295 + tax and fees. 
More Details at Caravan.com. 

Grand Canyon, Bryce and Zion 
Mt. Rushmore, Tetons and Yellowstone 
California Coast and Yosemite 
Canadian Rockies and Glacier Park 
Mova Scotia with Cape Breton 
/ New England Fall Colors 
/ Grand Guatemala with Tikal 
/brand Mexico with Five Ancient Sites 
[Panama Canal Cruise and Rainforests 
V Costa Rica Natural Paradise 

'E.owwie, 

Let's head 

OM-toftOWW'- 

-c-lyrte 



FREE 28 Page Vacation Guide. 
Mailed First Class, same day. 
Call 1 -800-CARAVAN. 



America’s 

Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone 
Yosemite 
Glacier 


Tetons 

Bryce 

Zion 
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SOLID COPPER 


Heat Diffusers and Defroster Plates 

-Equalized Heating- No Hot Spots in your pans 
Copper Conducts Heat Better 
www.bellacopper.com 805 218 3241 



As featured in The New York Times <1 Yankee Magazine 


We make our pierogi by hand, using the finest 
ingredients, then fully cook before packaging. 

They arrive fresh ^Tyour door ipa reusame foapi cooler. 

CABBSfcE. POTATO & CHEESE, POTATO & ONION. 
FABMEB'S CHEESE. BLUEBERRY OR PRUNE FILLINGS— 

ONE DOZEN PIEROGI PER TRAY 


BOX OF 6 TRAYS $45 
BOXOF 10 TRAYS S68 


KAPUSTA + 5 TRAYS $48 
POUSH PARTY PACK SS9 


POLISH PICNIC $45 
CALL FOR S*H 


www.milliespierogi.com • 800.7 

1291 BROADWAY, C H 




San Francisco Herb & Natural Food Co.® 

47444 Kato Road, Fremont, CA 94538 800-227-2830 
www herbsptcetea com ’free catalog 


Spices for Health 

Because Natural Is Better! 



Chester P. Basil's 

l l ti ml nttltie Wf ootletl 
Spoons & Utensils 


Old Fashioned Craftsmanship 
Contemporary Designs 


Xo see our 
complete line visit 

www.CPBasiIs.com 

610 - 562-1948 



Greg Jensen Originals 


Billow 


In Elegant ^ 4 ' — ” 
Sterling Silver 
Hand Engraved 


Buckle Set $ 525 
Ostrich Belt $210 


Handmade 
in Texas 
with Love 


Catalog V&S 
888-206-3617 ^ 

wvvw.silverbuckles.com 


Recipe Organizer - $32 

The search tor the perfect kitchen utensil ends here. 


GALLERY LE AT HER.COM 

BAR HARBOR. MAINE 
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SHOPPING BASKET 





MOMENT 



time December, 1968 
place Plascassier, France 

Just before digging into her latest creation, pain de poisson cardinal, Julia Child reminds us 

that laughter is as delicious as food. 
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WE’VE BEEN LEADING THE WAY WITH 

BRILLIANT COLOR 


AND THE FINEST MATERIALS 

SINCE 1925. 



It’s true: for nearly a century, Le Creuset has been perfecting our array of classic hues, then applying them across our 
full range of premium cookware. From legendary Volcanic Flame to naturally inspired Fennel, Cassis and Truffle — 
from enameled cast iron to stoneware and silicone — Le Creuset remains the world's unrivaled leader in rich, 
trendsetting colors and durable, performance-tested materials. To learn more, log on to lecreuset.com. 


© LE CREUSET*) 
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YOU WANT TO BE KNOWN 
FOR YOUR DINNER PARTIES 

PERFECT. 



HAND-SELECTED 100% WEBER BLUE AGAVE. THE WORLD'S FINEST ULTRA-PREMIUM TEQUILA. 

SIMPLY PERFECT. 

simplvperfect.com 
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The perfect way lo enjoy Patr6n is responsibly. © 2010 The Palr<5n Spirits Company. Las Vegas. NV. 40% Alc./Vol. 


